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LOUIS PASTEUR AND HIS LIFE-WORK. 


= MONG the men of science whom it has been my 
good fortune to meet, no one more nearly ap- 
proaches my ideal of the true savant than the 
eminent chemist and biologist, Louis Pasteur. 
And among the various institutions that I have 
visited, which are specially devoted to the prosecution of science, 
or are the outgrowth of scientific research, no one has ever 
possessed for mea greater interest than the famous /mstztut 
Pasteur, in Paris. This noble foundation, a monument to the 
genius of Pasteur, and a witness to the liberality, and the intel- 
ligent and humane spirit of the French government, is the best 
illustration, if any were now needed, of the value of experi- 
mental science, and of the practical results that accrue from the 





quiet and patient investigations that are being carried on in so 
many of our modern laboratories. 

For the past forty years the name of Pasteur has been a 
household word throughout the civilized world. For ages to 
come his memory will be held in benediction, and France will 
point to him with pride as one of the most illustrious of her 
sons. 

To give even a résumé of Pasteur’s life-work would fill a large 
volume. The record of his achievements is the history of a 
great and important branch of science. He has opened up new 
avenues of knowledge, and has given an explanation of many 
facts and phenomena that had before been involved in obscurity 
and mystery. He has enlarged the domain of chemistry and 
biology, and has raised medicine from an empirical art to a 
veritable science. Columbus-like, he has discovered a new world— 
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“The world of the infinitely little,” as Pouchet was wont to 
call it—and demonstrated that it is this world that is the chief 
agent of all the changes that we witness in organized matter, 
and that it is the prime, if not the sole, cause of all forms of 
disease. 

Now that the eyes of the world are turned towards Pasteur 
as the one whose researches have promised a cure for that 
dread visitant of Asia, the cholera, I am sure the readers of 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD will be pleased to learn something of 
the one who has been officially designated “the glory of France, 
the benefactor of agriculture and of French industries”; of one, 
too, who is no less distinguished as a devoted Catholic than as 
an eminent scientist; of one who, while an ornament to science 
as well as an honor to religion, glories more in being known as 
a son of the Church of Rome than in being recognized as one 
of the immortals of the Institute of France. 


SKETCH OF HIS LIFE. 


Louis Pasteur was born December 27, 1822, and hence will 
soon have reached the allotted term of “three-score and ten 
years.” He was an only child, and from his earliest years he 


exhibited the germs of those talents that in after-life were to 
render him so famous. His good and devoted parents, although 
of humble means, determined to give him a good education, 
and to attain this end they spared no efforts and considered no 
sacrifices too great. “We will,” they proudly declared, “make 
him an educated man’”’; and how well the youth seconded their 
wishes is attested by his subsequent career. 

At an early age he manifested a marked taste for chemistry 
and physics, the pursuit of which soon became his controlling 
passion. He loved to converse with those who could add to 
his information on these subjects, and never felt happier than 
when in the company of those who had already won distinction 
in some of the departments of chemical or physical science. 
Scientific experiments always had a special charm for him, and 
he eagerly embraced every opportunity by which he could ex- 
tend his knowledge of Nature by laboratory work. While yet a 
young man he evinced a talent for the art of experimentation 
that commanded the admiration of all who saw him, and which 
eventually made him an adept without a peer. 

Joined to his taste and talent for experimental work, and to 
his dexterity and skill in the manipulation and designing of in- 
struments, he seemed to be imbued in an eminent degree with 
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the spirit of the inductive philosophy. No one, indeed, has ever 
employed the inductive method of research more generally or 
more successfully than he. And the facility with which he 
could make inductions, even in the most puzzling cases, was 
marvellous even to those who knew best the genius of the man. 
But with all this he never lost sight of the natural limitations 
of the method that served his purposes so well. Unlike many 
scientists of our day, he never permits himself to use the method 
of induction where deduction alone should be paramount. When 
dealing with questions of philosophy or religion he employs 
the principles of Catholic theology and metaphysics, and not 
those of a system that is available only for sciences which are 
based on observation and experiment. Like his distinguished. 
countrymen, Mersenne and Ampére, he seems to possess an in- 
tuitive knowledge of the best methods of questioning Nature 
and of drawing from her those secrets which she discloses only 
to the favored few. Like Faraday and Koenig, he is endowed 
with a mind fertile in resources, and a genius that is quick to 
devise apparatus and methods for proving or disproving a theory. 
No one can interpret more readily than he the language of ex- 
periment, or recognize more surely the principles which underlie 
the phenomena observed, or discover more readily the laws to 
which experiment leads. 


HIS THEORY OF FERMENTATION. 


Pasteur’s first honors were won in the domain of molecular 
physics. In this branch of science, which he pursued in the cele- 
brated Ecole Normale at Paris, he was fortunate enough to 
offer a solution of some questions that had long baffled the 
ablest chemists and physicists of Europe. But scarcely was he 
fairly started in this line of work, for which he had a special 
inclination, when an incident occurred which changed completely 
the nature of his investigations. This was his appointment, at 
the early age of thirty-two years, as Dean of the Faculty of 
Science at Lille. Here he soon found himself engaged in the 
study of the then obscure subject of fermentation. Some ex- 
periments which he had made while at the Ecole Normale led 
him to suspect that fermentation was in some, if not in all 
cases, due to the action of certain microscopic organisms. He 
was not long in proving the truth of his assumption, and in 
opening up that new world of “the infinitely little” whose dis- 
covery has made Pasteur so famous and rendered him such a 
benefactor of his race. One experiment suggested another, and 
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a number of the mo&t brilliant and far-reaching discoveries fol- 
lowed in rapid succession. According to the old theory, which 
the great German chemist, Justus von Liebig, revived, fermenta- 
tion was only a form of oxidation, and could take place only 
in contact with air. The illustrious chemists, Berzelius and Mit- 
scherlich, gave a different explanation of the phenomenon. Ac- 
cording to their view, a ferment was endowed with a very mys- 
tterious force, to which they gave the name catalytic, which 
brought about the decomposition of fermentable matter by its 
mere presence, or by simple contact. 

Pasteur was not slow in demolishing Liebig’s theory, by de- 
monstrating that fermentable matter never ferments when in con- 
tact with perfectly pure air or oxygen. More than this, he 
proved, in the most conclusive manner, that in many cases air 
and oxygen not only impede but are absolutely fatal to fer- 
mentation. He demonstrated the falsity of the theory of Ber- 
zelius and Mitscherlich by showing that fermentation, far from 
being the result of some mysterious catalytic force, was in reality 
only a. phenomenon of nutrition. He showed that what had 
previously been regarded as a ferment, was only matter capable 
of being fermented; that the real ferment was, in every case, 


a minute microscopic organism that had hitherto eluded detec- 


tion. 

Observations made by Leuwenhoek, Cagniard-Latour, and 
Schwann on the nature and action of yeast seemed to point to 
a possible connection between the phenomena of fermentation 
and living organisms, but these observations, important as they 
were, remained barren of results until the subject was taken 
up anew by Pasteur. Touched by his magic wand, one ferment 
shed light on the nature and habits of another. Indeed the first 
successful experiment made by the eminent biologist regarding 
the cause of fermentation was to him an open sesame which 
disclosed a new order of life whose existence until then had not 
even been suspected. 

He not only discovered that fermentation was due in all 
cases to microscopic organisms, but that different fermentable 
bodies are acted upon by different ferments. Thus, the ferment 
of milk is different from that of butter, while that of beer is 
different from that of wine. Milk curdles, butter becomes rancid, 
beer deteriorates, wine sours, not because of oxidation by the 
air, as Liebig and others imagined, and still less because of 
some mysterious catalytic force as others conjectured, but be- 
cause they are acted upon by countless microscopic organisms, 
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which find in these various substances their proper aliment. 
What serves as good for one ferment will not afford nourish- 
ment to another. In this respect these lowest forms of life are 
as different from one another—probably more so—than are forms 
of life which are much higher in the scale of animated nature. 

From the phenomena of fermentation to those of putrefaction 
and slow combustion was but a step. The clear vision of Pas- 
teur saw at a glance that the difference between these various 
phenomena was nominal rather than real. The putrefaction of 
flesh and blood, the rotting of wood and leaves, the decay of 
all forms of animal and vegetable matter were only modifications 
of the same process that obtains in fermentation. Owing to the 
presence of sulphur and phosphorus in animal matter—elements 
that are not found in vegetable tissues—the fermentation of ani- 
mal compounds is attended with the evolution of certain foul- 
smelling gases that are never found among the products of 
vegetable decomposition. 

In all these cases the agents of change and destruction are 
microscopic animalcule of various species and forms, sometimes 
little round cells, at others minute rods of varying length, in one 
case straight and in another curved or spiral-shaped. They at- 
tack dead matter internally and externally, and multiply at a 
rate that the imagination fails to grasp. 

These little cells and rods vary in diameter from the one- 
twenty-fifth to the one-fifty-thousandth of an inch in diameter. 
But if thus infinitesimal in size, they, under suitable conditions, 
soon become almost infinite in number. One of these microbes, 
it has been computed, will in a single day give rise to no less 
than twenty millions of similar organisms, each of which is capa- 
ble of producing other microbes at a similar prodigious rate. 

Early in the course of his investigations Pasteur discovered 
that the micro-organisms which are the causes of fermentation, 
putrefaction, and slow combustion might be divided into two 
distinct classes. Some required a supply of air or oxygen in 
order to live. These he called aérobia. Others, he found, could 
exist without oxygen. To some, even, air is fatal. These he 
named anaérobia. In some cases of fermentation only aérobic 
microbes occur, while in others anaérobic organisms alone are 
present. In still other cases both aérodia and anaérobia are at 
work, the former on the surface of the decaying body, the latter 
in the interior away from contact with the atmosphere. These 
investigations and discoveries threw a flood of light on a num- 
ber of phenomena which many men of science had essayed to 
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explain, but in vain. Their first announcement in the French 
Academy, of which Pasteur at an early age had been elected a 
member, came as a revelation, and opened up a vista the extent 
of which even now, after so much has been accomplished, can- 
not be fully realized. To Pasteur himself each new discovery 
served as a powerful search-light that illumined the broad but 
unknown field before him—a field which he had determined to 
explore ; with what success the whole world now knows. 


HIS STUDIES IN MICROBIAN LIFE. 


Forms of life that were unknown before Pasteur began 
his researches were now found to exist everywhere and in 
countless numbers. The atmosphere is so filled with them 
that only by special precautions can air be obtained that is 
absolutely free from them. Every object that meets our 
gaze swarms with them. Smaller even than the invisible motes 
in the sunbeam, they can be seen only under the higher powers 
of the microscope, and then frequently only as simple, structure- 
less cells. And yet they are endowed with a vitality and a ca- 
pacity of changing and destroying the higher forms of organic 
matter that excites our astonishment more in proportion as we 
study them more closely. They are the veritable masters of the 
world. They preside over the work of death, and return to the 
atmosphere all that which has been endowed with life, whether 
animal or vegetable. 

After having demonstrated the ubiquitous character of these 
micro-organisms, and shown what powerful agents they are in 
the decomposition of animal and vegetable matter, Pasteur found 
himself the possessor of the key to the solution of a number of 
problems of the highest practical importance. Among these were 
problems regarding the manufacture of vinegar, wine, and beer. 

From time immemorial manufacturers of these staple articles 
of commerce had experienced numberless difficulties not only in 
their manufacture, but still more in their preservation. All sorts 
of theories were advanced to explain the difficulties encountered. 
Some thought that the real cause of the trouble was to be sought 
in the oxygen of the air. Others imagined that the various 
constituents of these liquids have a tendency to react on each 
other, and that the character of the product is determined by 
the nature of this molecular agitation. Pasteur, however, de- 
monstrated, by a series of experiments that were as brilliant as 
they were decisive, that all these views were radically wrong. 
All the changes observed, he showed, were due to certain ving 
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Jerments which filled the air, and swarmed on the surfaces of 
the casks in which the liquids were contained, or existed in myri- 
ads in the liquids themselves. In this wise he explained the 
turbidity and impoverishment of vinegar, the acidity and bitter- 
ness of wine, and the sourness and putridity of beer. 

Pasteur, however, was not content with directing attention to 
the causes of the change, but continued his researches until he 
was able to indicate how such deleterious alterations might be 
prevented. Naturally, the first thing to do was to destroy the 
active agents of fermentation, the little microscopic organisms 
that cause the deterioration of wine and beer. And this he did 
by a method that was as simple as it was scientific. He soon 
found that a temperature of about 140° F. was fatal to the life 
of the microbes that infested beer and wine. Nothing then was 
easier than to raise these fluids to this temperature and thus de- 
stroy all the organisms and germs of organisms that might exist 
therein. By this short and simple process both wine and beer 
are rendered proof against fermentation, and can be transported 
from place to place, and in any climate, without danger of de- 
terioration. This process of preserving wine and beer is exten- 
sively employed in both Europe and America, and has already 
been the means of enabling the manufacturers of these articles 
to guard against the very heavy losses which they formerly sus- 
tained. As applied to beer, the process, in honor of its dis- 
coverer, is known as Pasteurization, and the beer itself is called 


Pasteurized beer. 
HE REFUTES THE THEORY OF SPONTANEOUS GENERATION. 


While engaged in his investigations of the nature of fermen- 
tation Pasteur was suddenly confronted with a problem that had 


occupied the mind of philosophers since the time of Aristotle, 


viz., that of spontaneous generation. For centuries it had been 
taught that many, if not all, of the lower forms of life—es- 
pecially animal parasites—come into the world spontaneously ; 
that is, that they do not proceed from pre-existing germs, and 
have not parents like themselves. The distinguished Italian sci- 
entist and ecclesiastic, Abbate Spallanzani, the naturalist Redi, 
and Malpighi, physician to Pope Innocent XII., were the first to 
show that the alleged cases of spontaneous generation have no 
foundation in fact. It was, however, reserved for Pasteur to 
give the death-blow to a theory that had obtained for nearly 
three thousand years, and to demonstrate, by the most rigorous 
and precise experiments, that in the lowest and simplest of mi- 
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croscopic organisms, as well as in the higher forms of life, every 
living thing springs from some pre-existing germ and has, and 
must have, a parent like itself. 

At the termination of his researches, which were characterized 
throughout by logical acumen and consummate skill, Pasteur an- 
nounced in the Sorbonne, with all the positiveness of one who is 
certain of what he declares, that “there is not one circumstance 
known at the present day which justifies the assertion that mi- 
croscopic organisms come into the world without germs, or par- 
ents like themselves. Those who maintain the contrary have 
been the dupes of illusions and of ill-conducted experiments, 
tainted with errors which they know not how either to perceive 
or avoid. Spontaneous generation is a chimera.” 

The controversy about spontaneous generation consequent on 
Pasteur’s experiments excited the keenest interest throughout the 
scientific world. The atheistic school of science ranged them- 
selves against Pasteur in a solid phalanx, because they foresaw in 
the disproof of spontaneous generation a scientific demonstra- 
tion of the falsity of their theories regarding the nature and ori- 
gin of life. 

Atheists and materialists, like Haeckel, Vogt, and Biichner, had 
boldly denied the existence of a Creator on the ground that 
such a belief was unscientific. Starting with the assumption that 
matter and force are eternal, they proclaimed that all the phe- 
nomena of the universe could be explained by the interaction of 
known physical forces, and by the action of these forces on mat- 
ter. Under the influence of magnetism or electricity, or both, 
brute matter, they contended, would give rise to the lower forms 
of animal and vegetable life. These primitive organisms once 
formed would, in virtue of inherent forces, and under the influ- 
ence of a proper environment, in time develop into higher forms 
of life. The conclusion they drew from such reasoning was that 
God is unnecessary, and that, therefore, he does not exist. To 
such scientists Pasteur’s demonstration that spontaneous genera- 
tion is a chimera was an argumentum ad hominem, that, on their 
own principles, was simply unanswerable. So much is this the 
case that no scientist deserving the name ever speaks of sponta- 
neous generation except as an exploded theory, a theory that 
was long lived, it is true, but which is now dead and beyond 


any possibility of resuscitation. 
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HE FINDS A REMEDY FOR THE SILK-WORM EPIDEMIC. 


While engaged in his researches on fermentation and sponta- 
neous generation, Pasteur was urged by his friend J. B. Dumas 
to examine into the nature and cause of the silk-worm epidemic 
that was then rife in the south of France, and which threatened 
soon to destroy one of the most important industries of southern 
Europe unless a means could speedily be found for staying the 
plague and preventing further ravages. 

Until this time Pasteur had never handled a silk-worm. He 
could not, however, resist the appeal made to come to the relief 
of his suffering countrymen, and although the work he was called 
upon to do threatened to withdraw him indefinitely from the 
researches in which he had met with such signal success and 
which promised him still greater triumphs, he determined thor- 
oughly to investigate the silk-worm disease and not relinquish the 
self-imposed task until he should bring it to a successful issue. 
His researches on fermentation and spontaneous generation had 
prepared him for the work, and he was better qualified for such 
an undertaking than any man living. From the outset he was 
led to believe that the real cause of the trouble would be found 
in certain micro-organisms similar to those which occasioned the 
maladies of vinegar, beer, and wine. Nor was he long in demon- 
strating the truth of his assumption. Pursuing the same methods 
that had led to such happy results on former occasions, he was 
soon able to show that the plague was due to certain corpuscles 
and microbes with which the silk-worms were infected. 

Having discovered the cause of the evil, the next step was to 
provide a remedy. This also he was able to do, but only after 
countless experiments and the most arduous and protracted la- 
bor. So incessant, indeed, was the toil, and so numerous were 
the difficulties that beset his path, not to speak of the criticisms 
and opposition which his investigations provoked, that his system 
yielded to the pressure and for a time his life was despaired of. 
In 1868, three years after he had entered upon the study of the 
epidemic, he was stricken with paralysis of one side, from which 
he still suffers. Two years subsequently, however, he brought 
his researches to a close, and had the gratification of seeing his 
method of preventing the plague in successful operation in all 
the great centres of silk-husbandry, and of feeling that he had 
rescued from what seemed to be certain destruction one of the 
favorite and most profitable industries of his native country. His 
discoveries saved thousands of people from penury and starva- 
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tion, and secured to the treasury of the nation an annual revenue 
of millions of dollars that would otherwise have been dissipated, 
perhaps for ever. As a mark of appreciation of his work Napo- 
leon nominated Pasteur a senator, and learned societies of dif.- 
ferent nations hastened to show him that honor which his 
admirable achievements had won for him. But Pasteur’s great- 
est reward was the general outburst of gratitude of the thou- 
sands of the laboring poor whom the pest was on the verge of 
depriving of employment, and, with it, of home and the means 
of subsistence. 

Having so completely triumphed over the silk-worm epidemic, 
Pasteur next directed his attention to the study of infectious 
diseases in man and the higher animals. From the time he be- 
gan the study of microbian life, each of his researches seemed 
to be the stepping-stone to that which followed, and to corrobo- 
rate the theory that he was the first to promulgate regarding 
the nature of fermentation and virulent disease. He beheld 
everywhere those “infinitely little” forms of life—which to him 
were infinitely great. He knew, too, that these were in all 
cases the offspring of antecedent life, and hence he was able to 
conduct his experiments and guide his researches with a clear- 
ness of vision and with a certainty of induction that otherwise 
would have been quite impossible. He took nothing for granted. 
He proved or disproved every proposition as it was presented to 
him, and always cleared the way of all obstacles before attempt- 
ing an advance. His logical, perspicacious mind would not per- 
mit him to pursue a different course. Past experience had shown 
him that this was essential to success, and the rigid inductive 
method by which he had achieved such marvellous results had 
become so engrained in his mind that working in strict accor- 
dance with it had become to him a second nature. 


HE FINDS A REMEDY FOR SPLENIC FEVER. 


Previous to the investigations of Pasteur a theory had ob- 
tained among certain naturalists and physicians that contagious 
diseases might be due to animalcule and microscopic parasites, 
but no definite information had been obtained on the subject. 
And then, too, doctors and chemists were slow to accept a theory 
that was so diametrically opposed to that sanctioned by the name 
and fame of Liebig. According to the illustrious German chem- 
ist and his school, vital action had nothing to do with the gene- 
sis of disease. The contagia of disease were not, according to 
them, living things, as we now know them to be, but were rather 
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the results of certain molecular changes, entirely chemical in 
their nature, which communicated themselves to different por- 
tions of the living subject. According to this view diseases, es- 
pecially those of a communicable character, were engendered by 
certain viruses, morbific influences, pandemic waves, atmospheric 
invasions, pythogenic media, and other equally mysterious agen- 
cies, all of which were entirely independent of any definite living 
organisms. 

The first of the infectious diseases to engage the attention of 
Pasteur was the terrible malady known as splenic fever. From 
time immemorial this devastating plague has created greater hav- 
oc among domestic animals than any other cause. In France 
alone, in certain years, the losses amounted to from fifteen to 
twenty millions of francs. In other parts of both the Old and 
the New Worlds equaily formidable losses are occasioned by the 
pest. Man, too, as well as his flocks and herds, was subject to the 
disease, and large was the tribute of human victims annually 
demanded by the fell disorder. 

Not long after commencing his researches, Pasteur was able 
to show that the cause, and the sole cause, of the malady in 
question was a peculiar form of microbe known as a bacillus or 
bacterium. Having discovered the cause of the disorder, he set 
about with characteristic determination to find a counteractive. 
The work was long and difficult, and not without danger. But 
great as were the difficulties encountered they succumbed per- 
force to the genius and perseverance of the experimenter. 

Pasteur was successful in finding not only the object of his 
quest, but had at the same time the good fortune to make a 
discovery which was as important and as far-reaching for pathol- 
ogy as was that of gravitation for astronomy. It was no less 
than an extension of Jenner’s great discovery of vaccination. 

After long and toilsome vigils, and a series of experiments 
whose number and ingenuity fill one with admiration and awe, 
Pasteur found that he could attenuate the virus of splenic fe- 
ver to any degree of potency, and that such virus could be em- 
ployed to inoculate against the disease itself. When he first an- 
nounced his great discovery in the Academy of Sciences it was 
received with loud applause, but so extraordinary was it deemed 
that there were few who did not consider it too good to be 
true. Every one saw that the discovery, if real, meant a com- 
plete revolution in the theory and practice of medicine and 
surgery. If the virus of splenic fever could be attenuated and 
the disease could be prevented by inoculation, was it not reason- 
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able to suppose that the same processes would yield similar re- 
sults in the case of all infectious diseases? As for Pasteur him- 
self, so thoroughly had he studied the nature and habits of micro- 
scopic parasites, and so thoroughly had he mastered the etiol- 
ogy of contagious diseases, that he was convinced that his dis- 
coveries in connection with splenic fever would eventually admit 
of universal application. Subsequent experiments and investiga- 
tions by himself and others have fully realized his most sanguine 
expectations and furnished to the world another and striking in- 
stance of the remarkable clearness and compass of his view as 
an interpreter of Nature and Nature’s laws. 
GERM THEORY OF DISEASE, 

Since Pasteur commenced his researches on fermentation and 
putrefaction, the trend and goal of medical and surgical science 
have been in the direction indicated by the germ theory of dis- 
ease, as contradistinguished from the misleading and unfruitful 
theory of Lietig and his followers. As a consequence the results 
obtained have been as marvellous as the germ theory is compre- 
hensive. 

No sooner was Pasteur’s great discovery made public than he 
was called upon to give a demonstration on a large scale of the 
efficacy of his method of treatment. And so successful were his 
experiments, that all doubts as to the truth of his predictions 
were at once dispelled. Even those who had been most scepti- 
cal united in admitting the conclusiveness of the demonstration 
which had been given, and in proclaiming that Pasteur’s dis- 
covery. marked the beginning of a new era in the annals of vet- 
erinary science, as well as a grand step forward in economic 
stock-raising. The vaccination of sheep, horses, and cattle soon 
became general, and was everywhere resorted to as a sure pre- 
ventive against the malady that for centuries had so decimated 
the flocks and herds of Europe and the Orient, not to speak 
of the ravages it had caused in the New World, especially in 
parts of South America. 

But Pasteur’s researches, important as they were in conserving 
and promoting some of the most important of the world’s indus- 
tries, were of still more value when applied to the treatment of hu- 
man diseases, which annually claim so many thousands of victims. 
Not to speak of splenic fever, to which allusion has already 
been made, of septicemia and other equally grave maladies, it 
will suffice here to instance the antiseptic method of surgery, 
introduced by the celebrated Lister, which is almost universally 
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employed and which has been productive of such beneficial re- 


sults. 

Previous to the introduction of the system of this famous 
surgeon the mortality in hospitals consequent on wounds and 
surgical operations was frightful. Acting in accordance with 
principles based on Pasteur’s discoveries, Lister was able to re- 
duce the percentage of deaths to a small fraction of what it 
had previously been. In a letter addressed to Pasteur the emi- 
nent English surgeon writes: ‘Allow me to take this opportu- 
nity of sending you my most cordial thanks for having, by your 
brilliant researches, demonstrated to me the truth of the germ 
theory of putrefaction, thus giving me the only principle which 
could lead to a happy end the antiseptic system.” 

In Listerism, as in Pasteurism, the practitioner or operator 
is not left in the dark as to the agencies he is combating. He 
is not fighting against some problematic virus, or some myste- 
rious influence, but against a visible, tangible entity. The prob- 
lem before him is to remove or destroy certain parasitic organ- 
isms, whose habits and life-history have been carefully studied 
and are thoroughly understood. Knowledge takes the place of 
theory, and certainty supersedes speculation and processes which 
were at best only tentative. 

Pasteur’s researches on splenic fever, septicemia, fowl and 
swine cholera, and his discovery of vaccines, together with a 
method of attenuating the most virulent viruses for combating 
these maladies, paved the way for still greater undertakings and 
for more brilliant conquests. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 


Encouraged by the results he had already realized, and con- 
fident of the general applicability of his discoveries, he next 
proceeded to investigate that formidable malady which had 
hitherto baffled all attempts to arrest it by therapeutical agents. 
For generations rabies, or hydrophobia, had claimed annually a 
large number of victims, especially in France and Russia. When 
fully developed it was regarded as being as incurable as the 
leprosy, while the intense sufferings which characterized the dis- 
order were such as to make it the most dreaded of bodily 
afflictions. 

For several long years Pasteur, with a corps of devoted and 
enthusiastic assistants, labored at the problem with all the zeal 
and energy so characteristic of his nature. Thousands of experi- 
ments were made and recorded, tens of thousands of observa- 
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tions were compared and classified, and all with the most scru- 
pulous care and exactitude. Finally he was rewarded by finding 
himself able successfully to inoculate dogs against the most vir- 
ulent forms of the disease. Just at this stage of his investiga- 
tions he was visited, July 6, 1886, by two persons from Alsace 
who had been bitten by mad dogs. One of these was Joseph 
Meister, a lad nine years of age, who had received no fewer than 
fourteen wounds, and whose death seemed inevitable. After 
consulting with some of his associates, and not without great 
anxiety as to the outcome, Pasteur determined to try on the 
hapless young victim the method of inoculation that had yielded 
such promising results in the laboratory. He awaited the effect 
of his treatment with the greatest solicitude, until after the lapse 
of some weeks he was assured that the patient was out of dan- 
ger, and that he himself had achieved a glorious victory over 
the most terrible malady with which humanity can be afflicted. 

It may interest my readers to know that young Meister, a 
bright youth of sixteen, is now connect:d with the Jnstitut 
Pasteur. He accompanied me through the laboratories and the 
out-buildings in which are kept the scores of dogs, rabbits, 
guinea-pigs, pigeons, etc., which after inoculation supply the 
virus used in the operating-room, or which are required for the 
experiments that are here being conducted by physicians and bi- 
ologists from all parts of Europe and America. The highest ambi- 
tion of young Joseph is to become a doctor, and to spend his 
life in the /wstitut Pasteur. It is needless to say that he has an 
unbounded admiration for the one who snatched him from the 
jaws of the most frightful of deaths. “I think,” said the boy to 
me, “that Pasteur is the greatest man that has ever lived.” 

In a short time a magnificent structure, the /ustitut Pasteur, 
was erected to serve the double purpose of laboratory and hos- 
pital, and here for a time might be seen patients from all parts 
of Europe. But so pronounced was the success of the new 
treatment that similar institutions were called for and established 
elsewhere. Now there are upwards of twenty of them in differ- 
ent parts of the Old and New Worlds. 

From the very great mortality which formerly characterized 
the malady, the percentage of deaths has been reduced to a small 
fraction of one percent. Hence it will be seen that the method 
is well-nigh perfect, and success in any given case, if taken in 
time, is almost certain. 
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THE CHOLERA. 


For some years past “the great savant of France,” as his 
countrymen love to call him, has been devoting special attention 
to that dread scourge of Asia—the cholera. Will he be as suc- 
cessful this time as he has been in his previous undertakings? 
As to myself, I have no doubt about the result. Armed with’ 
the accumulated knowledge and experience of nearly half a 
century, endowed with a genius for experimentation such as no 
other man probably ever possessed in such an eminent degree, 
and provided with all the appliances that ingenuity can devise 
or that the most liberal institution can supply, we need enter- 
tain no doubts as to the outcome of the experiments that are 
now being conducted at the /msittut Pasteur. Even at this writ- 
ing there is reason to believe that Pasteur has arrived at a so- 
lution of the problem on which he has been so long laboring. 
But he is so cautious and conservative that he never makes an 
announcement until he has studied every phase of the case, and 
made allowance for all contingencies. When he does finally 
announce a cure for cholera, we may have the same _ confi- 
dence in its efficacy as every one now has in his treatment 
of the other virulent diseases over which he has so signally 
triumphed. 

In the researches with which he is now occupied Pasteur is 
not groping in the dark, or dealing with some occult power that 
eludes his observation. On the contrary, the enemy he has to 
combat is as real and tangible as a corps of Prussian soldiers. 
He is fully acquainted with its nature and strength, and with its 
methods of advance and attack. The problem now before him 
is not the location of the foe—for he has it always under his 
eyes—but to devise some means of staying the progress of the 
invader, or, if possible, of destroying it by turning it against 
itself, by the same system of inoculation that has worked so ad- 
mirably in the case of splenic fever and hydrophobia. 

Until, by observation and experiment, he has made himself 
sure of the ground on which he stands, Pasteur is the most 
difident of men. But once he has experiment to back him up, 
he fights with a boldness and an impetuosity that to an on- 
looker savors of rashness. But he is not rash. He is the most 
prudent and conservative of scientists. He is bold because he is 
certain that he is right. Woe betide the unfortunate adversary 
that falls into his terrible hands! for, as a member of the Acad- 
emy of Science once said to a member of the Academy of 
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Medicine, who spoke of scientifically strangling the illustrious 
biologist, ‘‘ Pasteur is never mistaken.” 

To few men has it been vouchsafed, as to Pasteur, to witness 
the beneficent results of their labors and discoveries. No man 
has encountered more opposition than he; no man has fought 
more and fiercer battles; no man has won so many victories, 
He has now the satisfaction of seeing his theories almost uni- 
versally accepted; of knowing that his principies are every- 
where triumphant, and that his discoveries have been instru- 
mental in effecting untold good for the amelioration of the con- 
dition of suffering humanity. 

Honors have been showered upon him by his own and by 
foreign countries, and throughout the civilized world he is rever- 
ently spoken of as one of the greatest benefactors of his race. 

In 1862 he was elected a member of the French Academy, of 
which he has ever since been one of the most indefatigable and 
successful workers, as well as the most distinguished representa- 
tive. The French government has granted him a pension of 
20,000 francs “in consideration of his services to science and 
industry ’—a form of recognition that has but few if any pre- 
cedents in France, but something that was more than merited. 
In 1863 he was awarded a prize of 10,000 florins by the Agri- 
cultural Minister of Austria for his researches on the disease of 
silk-worms. Five years later the Société d' Encouragement awarded 
him a prize of 12,000 francs for his studies on fermentation, and 
for the remedy discovered by him for the silk-worm disease. 

A recent writer, in referring to Pasteur, speaks of him as one 
“whose researches have yielded so much material profit that one 
thinks of him as of the orange-tree standing in all the glory of 
blossom and fruit at the same time.” With truth, therefore, has 
Professor Huxley declared that “ Pasteur’s discoveries suffice, of 
themselves, to cover the war indemnity of five milliards of francs 
paid by France to Germany.” 

This is a great deal to say of the work of one man, but to 
any one acquainted with the marvellous achievements of the dis- 
tinguished Frenchman it will not appear as an exaggeration. 
But extraordinary as is the work that has already been accom- 
plished much yet remains for future observers and experiment- 
ers. Pasteur himself acknowledges that his discoveries are but 
the beginning of the grand triumphs which the future shall wit- 
ness. “ You will see,’’ he frequently remarks, “how it will all 
grow by and by. Would that my time were longer!” 
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HIS WRITINGS. 


For the past third of a century Pasteur has been a prolific 
writer. Besides his communications to the French Academy 
and numerous contributions to scientific journals, he has written 
several works on fermentation and on the maladies of wine, beer, 
vinegar, and the silk-worm, which since their publication have 
been the acknowledged standards on the subjects of which they 
treat. He has aclear, trenchant style, and in all his productions 
shows himself a consummate master of the art of exposition. 
Some of the addresses he has delivered before the Academy are 
models of chaste and polished diction, and exhibit a verve that 
betokens a highly cultivated imagination as well as true poetic 
instinct. They are especially remarkable for the manner in 
which he champions the cause of revealed truth, of which he 
has on all occasions shown himself an ardent and intrepid de- 
fender. 

In his discourse pronounced on the occasion of his reception 
into the French Academy he referred to the teachings of faith 
as an instrument of progress and as a safeguard for the man of 
science, and declared that if we were deprived of the concep- 
tions due to these teachings “science would lose that grandeur 
which it possesses in virtue of its secret relations with the di- 
vine verities.” On another occasion, two decades later, when 
delivering the eulogy on M. Littré, one of his con/fréres in the 
Academy, the old man eloquent tells his associates of the /n- 
stitut that “the conception of the infinite in creation is every- 
where irresistibly manifest. It places the supernatural in every 
human heart. The idea of God is a form of the idea of the in- 
finite.” 

HIS RELIGION. 

Not only has Pasteur on all occasions the courage of his 
convictions, but he puts in practice the faith he so openly and 
courageously professes. I have said that he is prouder of being 
a Catholic than of being an Academician. This is characteristic 
of the man. Worldly honors are to him but ineffective baubles 
and hollow gewgaws, except in so far as they are an evidence 
of what he has achieved for the betterment of the condition of 
his fellow-men. 

Of a charitable and generous nature, he is ever ready to ex- 
tend a helping hand to the poor and the afflicted. Shortly be- 
fore my last visit to the Jmstetut Pasteur one of our brothers 
brought to him a boy that had just been bitten by a rabid dog. 
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The brother explained to M. Pasteur that the parents of the lad 
were in very straitened circumstances, and would not be able 
to pay much for the treatment of their son, or for his mainte- 
nance at the hospital. ‘Leave that to me, please, mon fréere. I 
shall provide for the boy myself and see that he receives every 
attention. Call for him ten days hence, and he will be well and 
out of danger.’”’ Ten days later the lad was returned to his over- 
joyed parents—and without a centime of expense to them— 
sound and whole. It was difficult to tell to whom this kind 
action brought the greater happiness: the parents, whose son 
had been rescued from an imminent and frightful death, or Pas- 
teur, who had given the patient a new lease of life when but 
for his skill there was little or no hope for its conservation. 
But this is only one of the many instances of his liberality and 
kindly disposition. He is always in a quiet and unobserved way 
performing just such noble actions, and there is not, I venture 
to assert, a single person in the whole of Paris to whom the 





poor and unfortunate can appeal with greater assurance of com- 
fort and relief. 

Notwithstanding his long experience in the laboratory and 
his familiarity with every phase of brute and human suffering, 
Pasteur still retains a nature as gentle and a heart as tender as 
a woman's. While talking with him one day in the /nstztut Pas- 
teur, in a hallway adjoining the operating room, we presently 
heard the smothered cry of a child who was being inoculated 
against rabies. Pasteur started with an expression of deep an- 
guish. ‘Come away,” he said, “where we cannot hear these 
cries of pain. I am neither a physician nor a surgeon, and I 
cannot bear such sounds of distress.” 

Contrary to what is generally supposed, Pasteur does not 
operate on any of the thousands of patients who annually flock 
to his laboratory. He delegates the work of inoculation to a 
staff of trained surgeons, who prepare and administer the prophy- 
lactic virus under his immediate supervision. I have never seen 
him in the operating room, and he studiously avoids it unless 
called there by stern duty, which he never shirks. He cannot 
endure any exhibition of human suffering, and he is as little in- 
ured to it to-day as he was when he began his researches on 
the zxtiology of virulent disease. 


THE RESULTS OF HIS LIFE-WORK. 


It is difficult to appreciate the magnitude and importance of 
Pasteur’s life-work, or to over-estimate the extent to which man- 
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kind is his debtor. Like Copernicus and Galileo, Kepler and 
Newton, he has cleared away difficulties that before him were 
insuperable barriers to progress, and has demonstrated the exist- 
ence of law and order where previously all was thought to be 
chance and chaos. 

Alexander is called great because he worsted in battle the 
barbarous hordes of the East. Cesar is awarded the laurel 
crown of victory for his conquests in Germany and Gaul. Na- 
poleon is honored with triumphal arches, and saluted as the 
world’s greatest chieftain, because he was able to vanquish the 
combined armies of Europe. In Pasteur we have one who, 
in the seclusion of his laboratory—without noise and without 
bloodshed—has proved himself a greater conqueror than either 
Alexander or Cesar or Napoleon. In him we honor the hero 
who has triumphed over the plague that for centuries had de- 
manded such formidable tributes from all the nations of the 
earth. To him suffering humanity is indebted for illumining 
with the search-light of his genius a world—the world of the 
infinitely little, the world of microscopic parasites—that, prior 
to his time, had been shrouded in more than Cimmerian dark- 
ness. Chemists and biologists, physicians and surgeons, have to 
thank him for transporting them across a gulf seemingly more 
impassable than Serbonian Bog, and putting them in a position 
to cope with an enemy which had hitherto occupied a coign 
of vantage from which it could not be dislodged. Hence, so long 
as disease shall continue to claim its victims, and so long as 
suffering may be assuaged; so long as men shall esteem worth 
and merit, and so long as gratitude shall find a place in their 
hearts, so long also will the world applaud the achievements 
and be moved by the example of that illustrious votary of 
science, and that loyal son of the church, Louis Pasteur. 


J. A. ZAHM, C.S.C. 


Notre Dame University, Indiana. 

















BISHOP FLAGET, FOUNDER OF NAZARETH. 


A FAMOUS CONVENT-SCHOOL OF THE SOUTH- 
WEST. 


NAZARETH, KENTUCKY. 


MISERY often, to the contemplative, subjective soul, 
i} there comes a pause in the whirl of life when we 
ask ourselves why this toil, this strife, this effort 
so often fruitless? Our puny blows leave such 
little impress on this great world about us; in a 
year, a decade, a century, our very names will have disappeared. 
Such is the annihilation when we work for earthly ends with 
earthly means. 

But when we “build the more stately mansions, O my soul! 
as the swift seasons roll”’; when we build not of bricks, but of 
character; not of matter, but of mind, the obliterating wave is 
stayed in its progress, and the work endures. 

Thus, when we consider the work accomplished by these 
grand educational institutions throughout our land, that buiid 
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MOTHER FRANCES 
GARDINER, 


MOTHER SPALDING, MOTHER COLUMBA, 


not for time but for eternity, we cease to ask the listless ques- 
tion, “Cui bono?” and by a higher transposition render it, “‘ There 
is good here.” This work has not been ineffectual. Not unto 


NAZARETH AS IT WAS IN 1822. 
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the present generation alone, but through the white channel of 
souls far out beyond to lives yet unborn, the pure, strong influ- 
ence of a good Christian education finds its way. It is of one 
of these strongholds of our faith of which I write. As the eyes 
of many fall on these pages memory flies back along the nar- 
rowing lane of years, and sees again the crowned height just be- 
yond Bardstown, Kentucky, where stands the old, well-founded 











EAST VIEW OF THE CONVENT. 


school, the house bearing with its name the aroma of sanctity— 
Nazareth. 

Long, long ago, while yet this world was young, a scoffer 
said: “Can any good come out of Nazareth?” Yet from that 
despised hamlet came the Light of the World. “ He came unto 
his own, and his own received him not. But as many as re- 
ceived him, to them he gave power to be made the sons of 
God.” 

It was one of these sons of God, the saintly Bishop Flaget, 
who founded the organization known as “The Sisters of Charity 
of Nazareth.” This holy man, of whom Henry Clay said, “He 
is the best representative of royalty off the throne,” from his 
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boyhood loved Jesus in the 
Blessed Sacrament, and grew 
up in the shadow of the 
tabernacle. He was raised to 
the Episcopal See of Bards- 
town in 1808 and was the first 
bishop of the West, when there 
were only six priests for an 
area of over forty-two thou- 
sand square miles. The Ca- 
tholic Church in Kentucky has 
been blessed with many edify- 
ing sons, but none among them 
is enshrined more deeply in 
the hearts of the people than 
this truly pious servant of 
God. At this time this part 
of Kentucky was a wild, beau- 
tiful region, sparsely settled, 
mainly by Catholic families. 
When the bishop entered into 
office his first thought was for 
the education of the young. 
Not being able to import a 
teaching order from his_be- 
loved birth-place, France, he 
had no resource but that which 
he happily adopted, and es- 
tablished the order whose fame 
has grown with the growth of 
the State. 

Bishop Flaget, himself a 
tireless worker in the vineyard 
of his Master, chose as the 
director of this new commu- 
nity his friend and companion, 
Rev. John B. David, superior 
of the newly-created theologi- 
cal seminary at Bardstown. 
From out the shadows of the 
past Father David’s character 
glows with a most beautiful 
light. He was a man who had 
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received the benediction of hard work. He was incessantly 
busy, the only hours of recreation he allowed himself outside the 
necessary amount of sleep were spent at the organ improvising. 
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The gentle musician, whose life was in itself a perfect harmony, 
awakening sweet melodies, is a very sweet remembrance for those 
who knew and loved him. He had cheerfully offered to accom- 
pany Bishop Flaget into his new field of labor, and was at once 
appointed superior of the new seminary. Here he worked with 
tireless zeal among the young Levites who had cast their lot in 
this fertile though uncultivated portion of the vineyard of the 
Lord. 

In December, 1812, it was these young seminarians who built 
the little log-cabin, about seven miles from. the present magnifi- 
cent structure, that sheltered the five earnest souls who formed 
there in that rude, poverty-stricken home the nucleus of what 
is now a noble organization, the fame of which as an educational 
and benevolent institution has spread throughout our land. 

But in these early days only God, who saw the pioneers of 
this great work working, sewing,’ reading, spinning, and at the 
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same time receiving instruction, could have had any idea of the 
wonderful growth and extension with which the small beginnings. 
were to be blessed. 


We, who at the close of this century en- 
joy all the privileges that civilization can give to make the road 
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BisHoP MCCLOSKEY. 
to learning a royal one, cannot conceive of the hardships and 
trials these pioneers of eighty years ago had to suffer. 


The success of Nazareth in the beginning was largely due to 
the very superior mothers they had. 


There were three in the 
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early history who stand out prominently, a trinity of strength, 
beauty, and devotion. Catherine Spalding, a member of the 
talented Kentucky family of that name, joined the community in 


THE STUDIO, 


the first month of its existence; and shortly after was elected 
superioress for a term of three years, a position she held for 
eight successive terms. She was the pivot on which the affairs 
of the growing sisterhood turned for many years. She was a truly 
remarkable woman. Among the saintly religious of the West 
Mother Catherine’s name stands pre-eminent. She had the at- 
tributes of mind that peculiarly fitted her for leadership—purity 
of intention and indomitable will. Straightforward in purpose, 
never vacillating, she had a clear understanding of duty and per- 
formed it most faithfully. It is related that when once called 
to testify in a court over which Henry Clay presided, her testi- 
mony was given with such perfect grace, candor, and intelligence 
as to elicit from the great statesman the highest compliments ; 
a proceeding, as we may well suppose, not at all in keeping with 
her delicacy and modesty, but nevertheless a spontaneous tribute 
from one great mind to another. At her death, in March, 1858, 
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she was attended by her friend and distant relative, one of Ken- 
tucky’s glorious sons, Right Rev. Martin J. Spalding. Surely 











FATHER RUSSELL. 


when her white soul entered heaven its greeting was, “ Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant.” 

Mother Frances Gardiner, the second of this wonderful trio, 
had a talent for administration; but it was not on that account 
that the hearts of her spiritual children went out to her in love 
and reverence. It was rather because there was seen in her every 
word and act an extraordinary love of God. The firmness of her 
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faith and piety, her absolute devotion to our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament, are the traits most remembered and admired. She 
passed sixty years of her life in the community, for thirty-five of 
which she was superioress. She was succeeded in office by the 
gifted and beautiful Mother Columba, of whom too much cannot 
be said. 

After Mother Catherine Spalding’s there is no name so well 
known to the Catholics of Kentucky as that of Mother Columba 
Carroll. It was Sister Ellen O’Connell, a most accomplished 
woman, for many years directress of studies, who trained her in- 
tellectual gifts, and Sister Columba Tarleton, a saint of the com- 
munity, who directed her spiritual growth; and to these two is 
ascribed the greater part of the development of this rare and 
pure young soul in the religious life. Their influence was ex- 
erted not by words alone, but by the silent force of the example 
of most saintly lives. Margaret Carroll was a pupil of Nazareth ; 
graduating at sixteen, she immediately entered the novitiate, and 
upon Sister Columba’s death took her name, and with it came 
the spirit of sanctity for which Sister Columba Tarleton is re- 
membered to this day. United to exquisite beauty of soul was 
an unusual beauty of face and figure, the embodiment of grace 
and dignity. For thirty-five years she was directress of studies 
and teacher of the first and second classes. It is impossible to 
estimate the good this beautiful woman accomplished as a teach- 
er, because a teacher’s influence is never ending. In 1862 she 
was elected superioress, and for more than ten years ruled with 
extraordinary tact and zeal. One of the red-letter days of the 
community was her golden jubilee, on February 22, 1877. A 
drama, written by Sister Marie, entitled “ Religion’s Tribute to 
our Mother on her Golden jubilee,” was rendered by the pupils, 
and was the most pleasing feature on the programme. Addresses, 
musical and poetical tributes, gifts and congratulations poured in 
upon her; but perhaps the most touching evidence of the great 
love borne for her was the accompanying lines, written by old 
Sister Martha, one of the original five who started at “Old Naz- 
areth.” 





THERE are many to-day, dear Mother, 
Who are crowning your head with gold, 
And writing fine things of the record 
Your fifty long years have told. 
And I too should come, with the others, 
My offering before you to cast; 
But I am old, and my thoughts, dear Mother, 
Somehow will fain run on the past. 


On the days when our Naz’reth, dear Naz’reth, 
Was not like what Naz’reth is now ; 

When we lived like the ravens and sparrows, 
Our dear Lord only knew how. 

Then we spun, and we wove, and we labored 
Like men in the fields; and our fare 

Was scanty enough, and our garments 
Were coarse, and our feet often bare. 


We had then no fine, stately convent: 
No church-towers reaching the skies ; 
Our home was a low-roofed log-cabin, 
Which a servant now’days would despise ; 
But we had, in that humblest of shelter, 
What the cosiest palace might grace, 
And fill it with glory and honor— 
Mother Cath’rine’s angelic face. 


She told how the path we had chosen 
Christ honored by choosing the same, 
And taught us how we should be sisters 
In heart and in deed as in name. 
And there was our dear Mother Frances; 
God has blessed her and spared her to see 
The mustard-seed sown in the forest 
Grow up to the wide-spreading tree. 


And you were one of our first pupils ; 
’Tis true God has wonderful ways: 
How little we thought what the future 
Would bring in those first early days! 
I remember how gladly we hailed you 
(God’s wise plans always fit in and suit), 
And ’tis fitting that He should have placed you 
To gather the blossoms and fruit! 


Forgive if too long I have prated 
Of bygones on this your own day; 
But we’re going so fast, we old sisters, 
And with us are passing away 
So many traditions and memories 
That precious and sacred we hold, 
I feel that their beauty and radiance 
Would make all the brighter gold. 
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In 1878 her career was closed, but not for ever; in the hearts 
of those she loved she reigns a mother still, with all the charm 
that clung to her in life. It was meet that such perfection 
should have been preserved in entire devotion to God, the All- 
wise, who placed her in this convent school where her holy in- 
fluence could have the widest scope. 

To these three, Mothers Catherine, Frances, and Columba, 
the community owes much of the sanctification of its members. 
All three were deeply imbued with the religious spirit, all emi- 
nently fitted by nature and grace to adorn their high position. 
They built the bridge over which the community passed to its 
present prosperity. 

In Kentucky the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth are to be 
met wherever the needs of suffering humanity call them. From 
their mother-house at Nazareth have sprung forty-seven branch 
houses in various parts of the country, schools, orphan asylums, 





VIEW FROM THE BARDSTOWN PIKE. 
and hospitals. The best known of the latter is the “Mary and 
Elizabeth” Hospital in Louisville, founded by William Shake- 
speare Caldwell as a memorial of his wife, and a tribute from 
this good man to the sisters who educated her. 
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The mother-house, a few miles from Bardstown and about 
forty miles south of Louisville, is well worth a visit. After pass- 
ing through the rather unattractive country, Nazareth seems “an 
oasis in the desert.” As we left the train at the convent station 


MR. AND Mrs. W. S. CALDWELL. 


on the Louisville and Nashville Railroad, and looked about as 
far as one can see, on either side extended a beautiful park of 
fine old trees, magnificent survivors of the “forest primeval.” 

But we soon came in sight of the convent itself. Whatever 
impressions had been formed from the first glimpses of Nazareth 
caught through the trees bordering its fine avenue, in a full view its 
magnitude is surprising. One is not prepared to find buildings so 
extensive and imposing in the backwoods of Kentucky. A turn 
to the right and we reached the presbytery, where a warm wel- 
come greeted us from the reverend chaplain, Father Russell, who 
has ably filled the place of spiritual director to the community for 
twenty years; a man whose character is laid in broad and sim- 
ple lines; a kind and devoted friend; a wise and tender father 
to the flock, who fully appreciate his unobtrusive goodness. 
Father Bouchet, the vicar-general of the diocese, is the ecclesias- 
tical superior, without whose good advice there is nothing of 
large or small importance undertaken in the community. 

The sisters hold. in loving memory the name of the late Fa- 
ther Haseltine, for many years their director. 
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From the presbytery we went to the Convent and Academy, 
the latter having a frontage of one thousand feet. They are 
united by a cross-hall, and there is a covered corridor from the 
rear of the convent into the church. To the left of the Aca- 
demy is the Commencement Hall, having a seating capacity for 
fifteen hundred persons. 

The main entrance to this historic school is through the old 
convent. A short flight of steps leads up to the front door, which 
opens into an old-fashioned hall twenty feet square. On the walls 
are full-length portraits of Bishops Flaget and David and Father 
Chambige, founders of the order. Like all convent homes, the 
most exquisite neatness and order prevail, and everywhere was 
noticeable that spirit of peace and cheerfulness so apparent in 
the faces of good sisters. The reception-room on the left is an 
ordinary square room, furnished simply in the usual convent 
style. The oratory, a sweet and silent retreat where many a 
girlish trouble is told to that loving mother so ready to help, 

















COMMENCEMENT HALL, 


is within easy access of the study-hall. The library, containing 
five thousand volumes, is on the second floor. In the corner is 
an excellent bust of the late Archbishop Spalding. In the studio, 
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where the girls were hard at work, is a painted portrait of the 
archbishop, and another of Right Rev. William George McClos- 
key, the present Bishop of Louisville—a most striking, elegant- 


, 








YOUNG LADIES’ ORATORY. 


looking gentleman, who for the twenty-five years of his episco- 
pacy has been a true friend of this noble institution. 

The laboratory is fitted up with the very latest appliances 
for the study of the natural sciences. Here the theories of 
chemistry and physics are put into actual use by practical exper- 
iments. After a little stay in the dormitories and the class- 
rooms, we descended to the region dear to the feminine heart— 
the kitchen. Here, again, were the latest improvements in cook- 
ing utensils, and the pupils are regularly instructed in the practi- 
cal art of housekeeping. 

In a hurried visit to the Museum with Mother Cleophas, one 
of the leading spirits of the community to-day, who in the 
term of office recently finished followed closely the traditions 
of the past, we found a large room well filled with botanical, 
mineralogical, and physiological specimens, and then once more 
we stood at the door and bade adieu to her and Mother Hel- 
ena, the present superior. The kind and gentle faces of these 
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good nuns, framed in their snowy caps, are the last sweet remem- 
brances we carried away with us from this interesting place. It 
is owing to their able administration, energy, and ceaseless labors 
that Nazareth keeps the place it has won in the educational 
world. 

Among the many cherished remembrances the sisters have is 
one of a visit from Orestes Brownson, a celebrity dear to all 
Catholic hearts. He was perfectly delighted with his visit, re- 
marking that Nazareth was the most homelike of any institution 
he had ever visited. 

Leaving the convent, we visited the beautiful Gothic chapel, 
the gem of the place, every niche and corner of which, it may 
truthfully be said, represents a great sacrifice. ‘“ My children,” 





THE MUSEUM, 


said Father David, “build first a house for God, and he will 
help you build one for yourselves.” His pious and prophetic in- 
junction was happily realized. 

A group of girls were coming from the chapel as we en- 
tered ; young, innocent, careless of the future, unmindful of the 
past, do they realize the immense importance of the present ? 
In after years, when trouble and care have laid their heavy 
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hands upon her who was “the sweet girl graduate,” with what 
intense pleasure she looks back to the days she spent in the 
peaceful haven of those convent walls! A woman never forgets 
her school-days; the memory is like a strain of sweet music with 
all the discords forgotten, and only the harmonies remembered. 

As for the sisters, their delicate personality meets with a 
ready and sympathetic response in the young hearts placed under 
their care. The obligations laid upon them they discharge with 
the utmost fidelity. They are above everything teachers, and 
realize to perfection the deep significance of their office, “to 
mould intellect, to develop character, to influence the whole fu- 
ture of a soul—after the priesthood there is no more sacred call- 
ing.” Well are they prepared for their life-work. 

Perhaps the most important educational department at Naza- 
reth is the training- 
school for young ia 
sisters. Here they 
are prepared for 
their future work; 
they are perfected 
in music, art-work, 
pharmacy, nurs- 
ing, and _ class- 
work, from the 
kindergarten to 
the higher branch- 
es taught in the 
most finished 
schools and acade- 
mies, according to 
the best approv- 
ed and_ newest 
methods. 

There is no 
more conservative 
body in existence 
than the Catholic 
Church. In _ her 
wonderful system 
there is a well-or- 
ganized supervision.of every detail of work from the preparation 
of a Vatican encyclical to the establishment of a kindergarten in a 
parochial school, and she takes cognizance of every step onward 
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in all branches of progress, and adopts for her own only those 
things in the educational world that by trial and experience have 
been found good. It is, then, perhaps unnecessary to say, in the 
face of the above statement, that Nazareth, one of the best-known 
institutions in the country, is abreast with the times in all mat- 
ters relating to education. If it had not been foremost in the 
ranks it could not have secured the prestige it now enjoys, 
could not have numbered among its patrons some of the most 
distinguished men of our country—Henry Clay, who sent his 
daughter, granddaughter, and great-granddaughter there ; Judge 





THE LABORATORY. 


Benjamin Winchester, John J. Crittenden, Judge John Rowan, 
Zachary Taylor, Jefferson Davis, James Guthrie, George D. Pren- 
tice, Governor Charles Wickliffe, and a host of others identified 
more or less with the growth of our country. 

Among the hundreds of pupils it is difficult to discriminate, 
but it seems appropriate to mention a few who have attained 
distinction in special lines, and such as are well known to have 
entertained a particular attachment for Nazareth, of whom it 
may be said no vicissitude of time or fortune, neither absence 
nor distance, had power to ‘diminish the ardor of their youthful 
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affection. Many creditable representatives of Nazareth are found 
in all ranks of society, among the wives and daughters of dis- 
tinguished men as well as those of lesser note. Far back in its 
records there appears the name of Ann Lancaster Smith, one 


GENEVIEVE MORGAN; NOW MRS. JUDGE MULLIGAN. 


worthy of special distinction for her disinterested devotion to 
Nazareth, and her life-long active interest in all that concerned 
its prosperity, as well as for her generous benefactions to the 
church, the seminary, and the orphan asylum She was the path- 
finder for a long generation of the Lancaster name who were 
pupils of Nazareth, and became distinguished representatives of 
the institution, among them Madame Catherine Lancaster, of the 
Sacred Heart Convent, Clifton, Cincinnati. 

The Spalding as well as the Lancaster family, famous in 
religious and literary circles, has sent many clever pupils to Naz- 
areth, prominent among them Madame Henrietta Spalding, 
present superior of the Sacred Heart Convent in Chicago, and 
formerly of the old city convent in St. Louis, whose adminis- 
tration in both cities has been able, progressive, and popular. 
Few families can show as noble a record of religious vocations 
as these two well-known families. 

Among the pupils of high social position was the first wife of 
Jefferson Davis, Sarah Knox Taylor, daughter of President Zach- 
ary Taylor. A later period records the name of Mary Eliza, 
daughter of James Breckenbridge, of Kentucky, who became the 
wife of William Shakespeare Caldwell,* of New York, father of 

*It is related that once when Mr. and Mrs. Caldwell were travelling in Europe they 
took French lessons from an eminent master in Paris. The teacher, remarking on its per- 
fection, asked Mrs. Caldwell where she learned her French grammar. ‘‘ At Nazareth, in the 


backwoods of Kentucky,” Mr. C. laughingly interposed. ‘‘It is a pity you did not learn it 


there too,” was the reply. 
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Mary Gwendoline Caldwell, chief benefactress of the Washington 
University, and Lina, Baroness Hedwitz. Another prominent 
graduate was Florence Steele, who as wife of Senator Vance, 
of North Carolina, graces Washington society; also Mrs. Vincent, 
another member of the Capital’s bright circle, who was beautiful 
Laura Lancaster, and Mrs. James Maroney, of Dallas, Texas, who 
gives a yearly medal. The annals of Nazareth record no more 
lovely women, none more devoted to their Alma Mater, than the 
four nieces of Jefferson Davis, Mary, Lucy, Anna, and Elizabeth 
Bradford, all converts, graduated at a little later date. Mrs. 
Ansolem McGill, Mrs. James Meline, Mrs. Banks, Mrs. MclIlvain, 
Mrs. Charlotte McIlvain Moore, Mrs. J. L. Spalding, Mrs. Captain ’ 
Marr, all graceful writers, were graduates of this famous school of 
the South-west. Another pupil of Nazareth was Genevieve Mor- 
gan, whose father was prominent in Nashville affairs, and is 
buried in its State capitol in recognition of his many public- 
spirited acts. She married Judge James Mulligan, an eloquent 











THE LIBRARY. 
member of the Lexington bar, and representative in the State 


senate. She is a fluent writer for the Lexington Transcript, of 
which her husband is editor. 
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Mrs. Sarah Irwin Mattingly and Miss Mary Irwin, both pu- 
pils of Nazareth who have written for various magazines with 
creditable success, have just entered upon an educational career 
in opening at Washington, D.C., “ The Washington College,” 
for the higher education of girls after the plan of the European 








THE ROAD TO THE DEPOT, 


colleges where oral instruction is the important feature of the 
curriculum. 

Mary Anderson was another distinguished pupil taught by 
the good nuns of Nazareth. Who does not hold in affectionate 
remembrance “our Mary”? who in all the years she was before 
the public kept her name unspotted from the world, a living 
proof of the invincible armor given by a good Christian educa- 
tion, which keeps the girl safe even in the glare of the footlights, 
the most trying position a woman can assume. Miss Taney, the 
author of the State poem, “ The Pioneer Women of Kentucky,” 
which was written for the World’s Fair, was a pupil of these 
nuns. 

Such is the record this old Kentucky school bears before the 
world ; an unblemished testimony to the Divine care bestowed 
upon these faithful souls frem their early lowly days to their 
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present prosperity. The history of the church is full of contrasts 
no less wonderful than here presented in the account of Naza- 
reth. The parable of the mustard-seed has gone on repeating 
itself from its first utterance. 

And now comes the “last scene of all in this strange event- 
ful history,” the quiet resting-place where lie those whose crossed 
hands rest above hearts that are still, unmindful of the clods 
above them, unheeding the passing of those in whose hearts they 
live for ever. The dust of years is gathered on the graves of 
saintly Bishop Flaget with Mother Catherine lying at his feet, 
Bishop David, Mothers Frances and Columba. But there is 
something left, a sweetness that lives, that will live across a 
wider space of years than lies between ‘ New Nazareth”’ in its 
stately beauty and “Old Nazareth” in its lowly poverty, almost 
as humble a place for the Son of God as that shrine afar off, 
over which the Star of the East shone in glorious splendor 


eighteen centuries ago. 


“Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.” 
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THE ANCIENT POLAR REGIONS. 


s HEN day after day we look upon the same land- 

§ scape with the same sun lighting it up, when we 

: observe the same seasons with monotonous regu- 

larity following one another year after year, it is 

not easy to rid ourselves of the idea of fixity: 

we imagine that our earth and the sky above it have always 

been as we see them to-day, and that cold and heat have from 

the beginning divided the year as they divide it now. When 

we speak of time we unconsciously limit our mind’s eye to the 

narrow horizon bounded by history and tradition, and further 

back than sixty centuries our thoughts do not wander. But in 

reality everything around us and above us has changed and is 
changing. 

The distinguished French scientist De Lapparent says, in his 
Traité de Géologie: “To maintain that since the beginning of 
its history the earth has always had before it the same sky 
as to-day, would be to misunderstand the general law of the 
universe, in which the phenomena of periodicity serve as a rule 
only to mask a slow but certain advance towards an end inces- 
santly pursued.” As a matter of fact this earth of ours has long 
passed its youth; it is now verging on old age, and with its 
poles covered by everlasting ice, it may be likened to a body 
whose extremities are bleached and paralyzed with years. Even 
in the geological period which immediately preceded our own, 
and which is known as the Post Pliocene or Quaternary, great 
changes took place, and man has been a witness to them. The 
rivers of to-day are mere brooks compared to what they were 
then, and in North America we can trace the shore-lines of 
immense quaternary lakes which no longer exist. 

But while this fact may interest and perhaps surprise us a little, 
it does not tax our credulity so much as when we are told that 
once, instead of snow and ice, a luxuriant vegetation flourished 
not far from the poles. Indeed, the French naturalist Buffon 
believed that on our planet, which was slowly cooled and con- 
solidated, life began at the poles; and that from thence it spread 
in the direction of the tropics, where at first the heat was too 
intense to admit of any kind of life. But it is only within re- 
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cent years that we have been able to get a glimpse of the 
ancient Arctic zone, which is much more accessible than the Ant. 
arctic, and what has thus far been brought to light makes Buf- 
fon’s daring conjecture appear not so very improbable. 

In Spitzbergen and Greenland, in Alaska, along the banks of 
the Mackenzie River, even in Grinnell Land between eighty 
and eighty-three degrees north latitude—the farthest point yet 
reached—fossil plants have been found belonging to the Carbon- 
iferous, Jurassic, Cretaceous, and Tertiary periods, and these plants 
have been described by Professor Oswald Heer, of Zurich, in 
his admirable work—Flora /fossilis arctica. The fossil sequoias 
of Grinnell Land bear an unmistakable resemblance to the liv- 
ing sequoias of California, while the fossil laurel—Laurus primt- 
genia—of ancient Greenland is said to be the direct ancestor of 
our present laurel. 

Among the ferns of Spitzbergen belonging to the Jurassic age 
we meet with the first fir-tree. And it is interesting to observe 
this primitive fir in company with the same shrubs and trees 
which at that far-off epoch—it may be millions of years ago— 
flourished in more southerly climes. During the middle of the 
succeeding age, the Cretaceous, the fossil plants found between 
seventy and eighty degrees north latitude bear witness to the 
fact that already a season of cold, very slight it is true, had be- 
gun to manifest itself. The flora of this age is richly repre- 
sented both in Spitzbergen and Greenland. In the latter region 
the largest number of plants have been discovered at a point 
seventy degrees north, and among them are many magnolias, 
poplars, and tulip-trees. 

At the opening of the Tertiary period (which comes after the 
cretaceous, and which is divided into three epochs, viz., Eocene, 
Miocene, and Pliocene) the tree-ferns of Greenland had become 
quite scarce, and its principal forest-trees were oaks, elms, and 
hawthorns, while its climate at this time was similar to that of 
Japan. The palm-tree, too, had now almost disappeared in this 
latitude—seventy degrees north; but we find it becoming more 
plentiful in Europe. 

Indeed, up to the middle of the Tertiary age, the vegetation 
of central Europe did not essentially differ from that of the 
tropics. But within the Arctic Circle the cold which had set in 
went on increasing, a season of snow became more definitely 
marked, and slowly but surely the flora adapted itself to changed 
conditions, until at length it turned into a purely Arctic flora. 
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It was now that the forests of the polar regions disappeared 
never to return, while the small plants, which continued to live 
and to bloom in the brief and briefer Arctic summers, were 
plants which had come down from the highlands into the val- 
leys. But some of these plants migrated southward and found a 
congenial clime on the mountains of Europe, Asia, and Ameri- 
ca; and when to-day we meet with Alpine plants bearing a 
strong resemblance to polar plants, may we not find in the his- 
tory of the ancient polar regions a key to this resemblance ? 

But while recent discoveries have proved that Greenland 
(which in a former age might have been called a continent, for 
it touched Spitzbergen on the east and south, took in Iceland, 
perhaps even included Scotland, while to the north it stretched 
beyond the eighty-second degree) was once the original native 
home of an abundant vegetation, scientists are not agreed as to 
what brought about so vast a change of climate. Some would 
explain the high temperature which once prevailed from the poles 
to the tropics by the greater central heat of our globe. But in 
answer to this it has been said that the caloric contained within 
the central nucleus must soon have ceased to exert any marked 
influence over the earth’s surface: we know that the-surface of 
a lava flood, even several yards thick, soon cools and solidifies. 

Professor Heer, in the introduction to his work on fossil 
plants which we have mentioned, puts forward the hypothesis 
that our earth is carried by the sun around a central star buried 
in the depths of space, and that in accomplishing this inconceiv- 
ably immense cycle of a year—whose seasons must be measured 
by myriads of centuries—the Miocene epoch representing one 
summer and the Glacial period one winter—we pass through al- 
ternate regions of great heat and great cold. But he gives no 
valid reason for supposing that there are different temperatures 
in different parts of stellar space, and his theory has not found 
many supporters. 

Another hypothesis which refers variations of climate to the 
combined effects of the precession of the equinoxes and changes 
in the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, is held by some high au- 
thorities. Others, again, explain climatic variations by geograph- 
ical causes—by a different distribution of land and water. We 
know, for example, that the Gulf Stream has a marked influence 
on the temperature of Western Europe. But if the narrow strip 
of land called the Isthmus of Panama were to disappear (and 
there was a time when it did sink below the sea-level) this great 
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fan-shaped current of warm water, equal to a river fifty miles 
wide and a thousand feet deep, might perhaps flow westward 
into the Pacific Ocean. Yet if this were to happen it would 
mainly affect the temperature of one continent only. 

What would seem to weaken these several theories of climatic 
variation is the fact that, when viewed from the broad stand-point 
of geologic time, we perceive nothing oscillating, nothing intermit- 
tent in the change. Heer, by ten years of patient study, has been 
able to reconstruct the temperature of nearly the whole series of 
latitudes from the fortieth to the eightieth degree, and the result 
shows that the climates of our globe grow steadily milder and 
more summer-like as we go backward in time. Thus we find 
the palm-tree growing further north in the Miocene epoch than 
in the Pliocene, and in the Eocene further north than in the 
Miocene; while in the Cretaceous age a warmth like that of the 
tropics prevailed everywhere. 

Perhaps the best explanation of the moist, mild climates of 
the Paleozoic era is that given by the French scientist, Dr. 
Blandet, and which has been accepted by the geologist, De Lap- 
parent. It is founded on the gradual condensation of the solar 
mass. 

In the beginning the solar mass, which was very diffused, 
must have projected on the horizon of the earth a disc measur- 
ing an angle sufficiently great to nullify at first and then to at- 
tenuate the effects of latitude, as well as to prolong beyond 
limits the winter twilight at the poles. Add to this a triple, 
perhaps a quadruple, density, of the atmosphere, which was thus 
rendered more capable of storing up heat as well as of holding 
equivalent quantities of watery vapor and of giving it out in the 
form of abundant rains, and we have what certainly seems a 
reasonable way to account for the primeval climates. The light 
which then reached the earth passed through a nebulous atmos- 
phere, and Professor Heer makes the interesting remark that the 
plants which are analogous to those of the earliest age of plant 
life, such as the ferns, as well as the most ancient families of 


insects, evince, as if influenced by a dim tradition, a marked 


preference for shady, obscure spots. 

Let us say in conclusion that the cooling of the polar regions, 
and the lowering of the temperature of the continents south of 
the Arctic ne, wa n t Dy great watery precipitations 
and an excessive hun ty, which became, under certain favor 


able topographica nditior nd with slight geographical changes 
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an active cause of glacier extension during the Quaternary pe- 
riod and gave rise to what is known as the Glacial epoch. Of 
this De Lapparent says: “. . . The epoch characterized by 
the Quaternary glaciers is unique in the history of our planet 
and was preceded by nothing analogous.”* But these abundant 
rains have now passed south of the temperate zone and are con- 
fined to the tropics. At the same time the cold which over- 
whelmed the ancient polar regions is not arrested in its pro- 
gress; the cause which first brought it on is still at work. Our 
sun is becoming more and more condensed, and by and by it 
will no longer find in the contraction of its diameter a source 
sufficient to keep up its energy, and with the extinction of the 
sun our earth must perish. 

The approach of this deadly world-chill is infinitely slow—so 
slow that history takes no note of it; but in time the now 
crowded, busy portions of the earth must meet the fate of 
Greenland and Spitzbergen. This day is still buried in the dis- 
tant future; but far off as it is, the lesson of the past tells us 
that it is coming. 

WILLIAM SETON. 
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AMERICA’S WORKMEN. 


® HERE is no question in the United States more 
lasting or more far-reaching than the welfare of 
America’s workmen, I do not restrict the name 
to those who work with their hands; I include 
8 also those who work with their brains. Indeed 
all kinds of labor, even the most manual and the most menial, 
are getting to be so changed that a certain amount of skill and 
of brain-power is used in them. The success of the nation de- 
pends upon the prosperity of the toiler. His interests must be 
looked after, but the ré/e of the demagogue must not be played. 
The lockouts, the strikes, the destruction of property, the vio- 
lence, the bloodshed, and the murders of recent years recall 
the most lurid chapter of C@sar’s Column, and show clearly that 
labor is still far from its millennium. The magnificent millions of 
the few and the perceptible poverty of the many, even in 
America, the El Dorado of the workman, are too striking not to 
call forth uneasiness in these days when the people are said to 
rule. , 

An economist as well as a philanthropist, the late Cardinal 
Manning, writing to a Catholic Congress held at Liége, a few 
years ago, said: “For a hundred years capitalists have deliber- 
ately concealed their enormous profits, and at the same time 
bought labor at the lowest price.” 

The distribution of wealth is frightful in its very inequalities. 
Still I do not believe that the social system is radically and 
hopelessly wrong. I do believe that American workmen can 
right their wrongs by the machinery at their disposal and with- 
out violating any law human or divine. The laborers have a 
majority of votes and the greater amount of physical strength, 
even if the word workmen be taken in its restricted sense. 
What they need, therefore, for success is a sufficiency of intelli- 
gence and a proper direction of the same. 

In a land where Lincoln the ploughboy, and Johnson 
the tailor, and Grant the tanner rose to the highest posi- 
tion in the gift of this or of any people, it should not 
be necessary to dwell upon the dignity of labor. Christ, 
the highest type of manhood, devoted himself to manual labor. 
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There should be no such thing as starvation in this land. 
The political economy of Paul of Tarsus is worth recording. 
The saint writes: “For also when we were with you, this we 
declared to you: that if any man will not work, neither let him 
eat.” 

Nature never blunders; man does. God never creates a wrong ; 
man does. The eyes, the mouth, the lungs, the feet of a new- 
born babe are nature’s own evidence of the child’s right to 
light, food, air, and earth to walk upon. Whoso is willing to 
work has a right to eat. Every man has a natural right to the 
necessaries of life. This is so universally acknowledged that 
our theologians are unanimous in teaching that extreme necessity 
justifies one in taking what would otherwise be the property of 
another. Such a case would arise if one’s life were in danger, 
for example. The same is true of quasi-extreme necessity. 
That which in other circumstances would be theft, ceases to be 
so in presence of such necessity. The reason is to be found in 
the law of nature. Any division of property cannot run counter 
to the natural law of self-preservation. For this law is higher 
than any by which property can be regulated or divided. Catho- 
lic theologians sum up the aspect of the question I am treating 
of by the theological formula or axiom. In extreme necessity 
all things become common. I give the words of Thomas Aqui- 
nas, the prince of theologians. He writes: “When there is a 
manifest and urgent necessity and no other resource is at hand, 
aman may lawfully relieve his necessity out of the goods of 
another—a case in which there can be no question of theft or 
robbery. For in virtue of his necessity those things become 
his property which he takes to sustain his life.” 

The Teacher of the parable of Dives and Lazarus would not 
hold a starving man responsible for taking enough to relieve his 
pressing want. Suppose, for the sake of argument, that there 
is no life beyond the grave, to what a hopeless, and useless, 
and joyless existence the unjust man condemns the over-worked, 
and under-fed, and under-paid multitude of his fellow-men! 

And suppose there is another life, if the teachings of Chris- 
tianity be correct, the fate of the gravely unjust rich man will 
be that of Dives in the parable. St. James writes: “Go to 
now, ye rich men, weep and howl for your miseries which 
shall come upon you. You have stored up to yourselves wrath 
against the last days. Behold, the hire of the laborers who 
have reaped your fields, of which you have defrauded them, crieth 
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out; and the cry of them hath entered into the ears of the Lord 


of sabaoth.” 

‘God did not send poverty; man created it.. Man is not poor 
because of a curse from heaven. If he were, what a splendid 
argument it would give Atheists and scoffers against the bounti- 
ful God of the Christians! 

Just as every man, born into this world, has an equal claim 
to the means of eternal salvation, so has each one an equal 
claim to the means of decent subsistence. This is nature’s own 
legislation, and no human law can abrogate it. The army of 
tramps is said to be increasing in the United States every year. 
Tramps are a foreign manufacture. They were not contemplated 
by the founders of the American republic, and were partially 
unknown in the United States for a long time. There. should 
be no tramps either from choice or from necessity. To become 
a tramp from choice shows a depth of personal dishonor entirely 
out of harmony with American. modes of thought. To be a 
tramp through necessity is an evidence that our law-makers neg- 
lect a grave duty. The state is bound to see that no man 
starves who is willing to work. To it belongs the solemn and 
sacred duty of promoting the welfare of the many and thus 
bring a ray of sunlight into their lives. There is abundance for 
all in this God-favored land, and if some are in need it is gen- 
erally because of an unequal and unjust distribution of its trea- 
sures, and rarely through their own fault. 

Poverty is a source of vice. It drives people to the despair 
of atheism. The people want justice rather than charity. It is 
not in accordance with the laws of divine or of human honesty 
to rob men of their wages and dole it out in charity. Godliness 
and greed do not go well together. Piety and penuriousness, 
even when the latter does not reach the aggravated form of 
being unjust, are looked upon as a contemptible combination. 
Establishing art galleries, founding public libraries, building col- 
leges or even churches, cannot be accepted as compensation for 
injustice done to our workmen. 

Wealth must be made to recognize its obligations. Its own- 
ers are stewards in a certain sense and not irresponsible masters.. 
No matter how wealthy men. may be, they have no right to 
claim a monopoly of the earth so as to frustrate the divine in- 
tention, which is that the earth is for all men. If they own the 


possessions of the human family, they must look to its needs,: 


just as a father is bound to provide for the members of his 
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household. I quote again from Thomas Aquinas: “Human law 
cannot abrogate the divine or natural law. And according to 
the natural order instituted by God’s providence, material things 
are destined to meet the needs of men. Hence no partition or 
appropriation of these things can avail to prevent their being 
employed to meet men’s needs.” 

It is a very false doctrine to teach that the willie: wealth 
was created for the use and pleasure of the few, without any 
obligation on these of supplying the wants of the many. Take 
the large factories of the country. They have somewhat of a 
public as well as a private value. By reason of the former they 
owe certain obligations to the men who work in them. A man 
‘cannot do as he pleases with his own as long as he forms a 
part of the social organism. It were quite another thing if he 
could withdraw from the society of his fellows and live after 
the fashion of the primeval desert-hermits, Paul and Anthony. 

In his sounder days the manifold millionnaire of Pittsburgh, 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, used to disapprove of the idea of leaving 
vast wealth to one’s heirs, and used to teach that to die rich is 
to die disgraced. 

It would be much better for humanity in general to give 
workmen their full share of wages, than to curtail them and try 
to make up for this by generous donations for public purposes. 

Writers on political economy are at one in saying that there 
are few economic subjects so difficult as the actual amount of 
wages which workmen should receive. The abstruse nature of 
the subject itself and the cleverness of capitalists in concealing 
their earnings, combine in making the subject very hard to solve. 
Several elements have to be considered. Men may have employ- 
ment at certain works all the year round. In case they have 
not, then on the days they work it is necessary for them to 
earn at least as much as will support themselves and their fami- 
lies for the whole year. The average length of the working life 
must also be taken into account. The life of a worker in lead, 
for instance, is much shorter than the life of one who works in tin. 
Hence his wages should be proportionately greater. Then there 
may be technical or trade expenses to be borne by the work- 
men. In spite of the vague and shadowy rules for the regula- 
tion of wages it is clear that the minimum of a just wage should 
be enough to maintain a home. Otherwise family life becomes 
impossible and the commonwealth cannot prosper. It is a vio- 
lation of the virtue of distributive justice to take advantage of 
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a man’s-necessity in order not to pay him full wages. Hence 
the iron law of wages known as competition is not a just stand- 
ard of measurement. There should be an honest proportion be- 


tween the receipts of the workmen and those of their employ-. 


ers; in other words, wages should have a fixed relation to thé 
value of the work done. 

It is not necessary that there should be a war between pam- 
pered capital and persecuted labor, for the pampering of one 
and the persecution of the other can be stopped by reasonable 


brain-work. Men and masters have many interests in common. 


They should think of these rather than try to keep in full view 
their few opposing interests. 

Oscar Wilde writes, that some years ago people went about 
the country saying that property has its duties. They repeated 
it so often, continues the elegant Oscar, that now the pulpit has 
begun to say it. One almost feels ashamed to write the thread. 
bare statement, that workmen have a right to organize. And yet 
there is a necessity for repeating this teaching, because such a 
_right is still denied by employers. No man of God ever lectures 
capitalists on the immoralities of their unions, and no man has 
a right to question the lawfulness of labor unions. If anything, 
they are laudable, for they help to preserve equity inasmuch 
as they are offsets against the combinations of capitalists. 

The chief question for the American laborer regards the 
means by which he will enforce his rights. There are certain 
things which he must shun if he will succeed. Howsoever just his 
claims may be, he has no right to enforce .them by violence. 
Such a means of redress is against the law of God, against the 
state, and against the workman's own interests. There are in 
the world two supreme organizations: the church and the state. 
Each of these may permit or even encourage subordinate societies, 
but they cannot tolerate unions in open warfare against them. 
When workmen beat non-union men, attack the national guard, 
or, mayhap, the regular army, they put themselves in direct an- 
tagonism to the state, and it must either crush them or abdicate 
its functions. They may use moral force upon the non-union 
men; they must not use barbarous methods to enforce claims 
howsoever just. Violence as a solution of the labor problem is 
unintellectual and un-American, as well as immoral. It is an ap- 


peal to the tribunal of brute force rather than to the forum of 


intelligence. It obstructs the prosperity of the country at home, 
and it injures its reputation abroad. It does more: it retards 
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the cause of humanity, for it tries to show that republican form 
of government—the best yet known—is not the success which its 
advocates maintain. It injures the cause of labor in two ways. 
First, it prevents the prosperity of the country; and if the coun- 





try as a whole be not prosperous, labor cannot flourish. 


Secondly, it alienates sympathy from the workman. Without 
the good will of the greater and sounder portion of the commu- 
nity, the workman cannot hope to make much progress. The 
lesson must be learned that, as peace is superior to war, so is 
the intellectual method of settling a difficulty superior to the 
violent one. The sooner workmen realize that violence can- 
not be recognized in the labor movement the better for their 
cause. When an attempt was made to assassinate Frick, of the 
Homestead troubles, the American people, howsoever much they 
hated Carnegie’s representative and his methods, at once declared 
the murderous act to be a profanation of the sanctuary of our 
republican form of government, and they stamped assassination 
as the weapon of the slave rather than of the freeman. 

The question of strikes is altogether different. A strike may 
or may not be lawful according to the circumstances of the case, 
To strike without cause may be unlawful, for it may occasion 
public disorder, promote enmities, inflict hardship on innocent 
third parties, and is clearly antagonistic to national prosperity. 
But when a strike will probably obtain a benefit for the work. 
men which the employer unjustly refuses, and when this benefit 
cannot be obtained by less vigorous measures, then by all means 
a strike is lawful. It is a question among moralists whether men 
engaged in transportation service and such similar semi-public 
work have a right to strike or not. The chief reason assigned 
by those who deny them such a right, is because their action is 
directly injurious to whole communities of innocent people. If 
we assume that such men are not justified in striking, they cer- 
tainly have a right to insist upon some equally efficacious means 
of settling differences with their employers. But the best author- 
ities on labor do not favor strikes. They are a last resort, an 
appeal to the purse rather than to the intellect. 

Moral force is the chief reliance of the workmen of to-day. 
The anarchists and murderers fresh from the dynasties and 
tyrannies of Europe will never receive a firm foothold among 
the intelligent workmen of the United States. A sense of uni- 
versal justice must be taught and is sadly needed. The many 
must not be ruined for the benefit of the few. The wealthy 
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have to learn simple living, less ostentation, the vanity of mere 
display, and the foolishness of extravagance. They are quite 
right in providing for their dependents; they are quite wrong 
in supposing that beyond this point they have no duties to their 
fellow-men and to their poorer brethren above all others. No 
matter how perfect the world may become some will always ap- 
pear at a disadvantage. For legislation, howsoever just, cannot 
abolish in individuals the inequalities of strength, foresight, in- 
dustry, etc. A more specific remedy is needed for workmen’s 
grievances than to say that we must go back to Christ, his ex- 
ample and his teaching. Probably the heartless individual who 
scrimps the seamstress of her scanty wages, or mulcts the miner 
of what is his due, thinks he is going back to the simplicity of 
the Gospel, and living up to the Sermon on the Mount, pro- 
vided he builds a church or endows a library. 

Labor and capital should encourage co-operation and not con- 
flict. There should be conferences between the representatives 
of each, and if these fail then the best-known remedy for griev- 
ances is arbitration. This must come, not after relations are 
strained, or laws are broken, or property is destroyed; it must 
come as a matter of course, and as soon as a grievance demands 
it. Deeper than this is the workman’s remedy of the ballot-box. 
And deeper and more fundamental still is the question of edu- 
cation. He is and must necessarily be in the majority. And if 
he were only educated up to the point where vast organization 
were practicable, and up to the point of realizing his enormous 
power at the polling booth, there is not a single grievance which 
he could not remedy. 

JOHN CONWAY. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
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AT THE TOURNESAL. 


# HE Chalamette shell-road in New Orleans begins 
beyond the Rue St. Ferdinand; and, white and 
shining in the sunlight, meanders for miles 
along the side of the green grassy embankment 
of the levee, shaded by cypress-trees that cast 
their shadows on the sparkling mass of amber waters called 
the Mississippi. On the land side of the road grow thick to- 
gether myrtle-trees of the silver-veil and pink-crape kind, and 
not unseldom orange-trees that I have often wondered remained 
unrobbed, exposed as they are to every passer-by. 

Facing the white road, far past the Ursulines and Friendly 
Sisters’ street, and on the other side the Rue La Manche, is an 
old white mansion of one story, long and broad, and surmounted 
by a cupola. The mansion has an overhanging tiled roof, sup- 
ported by the white fluted pillars of a gallery that is on its four 
sides, and it is set in a garden of orange, nectarine, and blazing 
pomegranate trees. The foliage, of every hue of brilliant green, 
spreads shadows of a vivid violet on the iridescent pebble paths; 
the carmine nectarines gleam among their leaves of tender green ; 
the yellow orange glistens in nests of waxy leaves; the blood-red 
pomegranates glow on their black and gnarled branches, and the 
white, golden-hearted clamber-rose runs riot to the topmost 
boughs of the trees, swinging itself from limb to limb till it 
forms a canopy of flowers and perfume over the paths, almost 
shutting out the blue sky and the rays of the intense sun. 

More than a quarter of a century ago this place and a square 
mile of land about it belonged to the De la Manches, a family who 
had died off, or who had been killed off, till no one of them was left 
save the daughter of the house, Flore de la Manche, and in 1865 
she disappeared, no one knew whither. Fourteen years after, in 
1879, the house and garden had got into dilapidated condition, 
when they were bought at a public sale by an enterprising Gal- 
vestonian, who fitted them up for a winter resort, and time 
showed that he had been sagacious in his venture. 

Adjoining the garden and immediately on the road is the 
Tournesal, a small yellow house possessed of a yellow tiled roof, 
black Venetian blinds, and a pair of folding doors, also painted 
black. Tradition says that this house, long ago, was the studio 
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of a De la Manche who had been given to painting, and there is 
a legend to the effect that he became very famous. This last 
is somewhat borne out by the fact that in the catalogue of 
the Paris Salon for 1820 there appears the name of a picture 
of a Louisianian named Edouard de la Manche. There is, as well, 
in the New Orleans Museum, a small painting of a Louisiana deer 
hunt—the animals very life-like—signed “Manche.” The picture 
of the hunt, however, may have been painted by a progenitor of the 
numerous Manche family who live across the river in Algiers, and 
who are by no means to be confounded with the De la Manches, 
another family altogether. 

Whatever the house called the Tournesal had been, in 1880 
it presented a worse appearance even than had been that of the 
mansion when bought by the Galvestonian. In this year carpen- 
ters and painters set to work to repair and paint it. Shortly 
after it had been made habitable an elderly lady and an aged 
negress took possession, and in a few days the neighbors learned 
that Mlle. Flore de la Manche was the name of the lady, Mam- 
my Suzon that of the negress. They also learned that Mlle. de 
la Manche had bought the house. 

No one expressed surprise, or was surprised, at the return of 
the last of the De la Manches. The older neighbors had witnessed 
sO many wonderful changes that nothing less than a general con- 
vulsion of nature would have caused them to be astonished; and 
to the younger ones, with the solitary exception of the Galvesto- 
nian, the De la Manches were much as are other folks. The 
proprietor of the mansion treated his neighbor with much con- 
sideration, and respected her privacy, when he sent her word 
that he would take it as a favor if, during the months between 
April and October, she would look upon the garden as her own 
and make use of it accordingly. Besides, he made genteel capi- 
tal of the fallen gentlewoman. Very few of the boarders who 
came to the pleasant mansion to escape the cold winter of the 
North failed to hear the story of the woman they saw returning 
day by day from Mass at St. Martin’s, attended by the aged ne- 
gress. And very much amazed would mademoiselle have been 
had she known that it was considered that she gave a certain 
tone to the mansion. 

Seeing her so well clad, that a woman came daily to cook 
and clean, and that an abundant store of good provisions passed 
through the black folding doors into the Tournesal, many of the 
boarders began to believe that mademoiselle was rich, and that 
she was waiting her opportunity to buy back the mansion. 
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Mile. Flore was not rich; neither was she poor. It is true 
that the comfortably furnished Tournesal was hers, that she was 
well clad, that she had her black coffee regularly, her well-ap- 
pointed dinner served by Mammy Suzon. But all this was done 
out of a carefully guarded income of five hundred dollars a year, 
with sometimes an addition from what she called her talent. 

Not even to mammy did mademoiselle ever speak of the 
dreary year in which they had fled from ruin and desolation to 
destitution in‘ New York, nor of what had seemed to be the 
vainest of vain searches, her search for work. Sometimes she 
spoke of the school in the pretty suburb that, after much labor, 
she succeeded in getting herself appointed to teach. But what 
she and mammy often spoke of was the check the mail brought 
to her one day in payment for a little tale she had written for 
one of the journals, and of like payments for like matter that 
came afterwards. This was before the deluge of Southern litera- 
ture, and though she lived .to see it, mademoiselle still found 
room for herself, when it came, on the lowest round of the lad- 
der of fame. Editors had discovered that she was painstaking, 
that what she wrote pleased a certain class, and that she could 
always be trusted to fill a gap. This was the high-water mark 
of her literary fame—she could be safely counted on to fill a gap. 
Neither she nor mammy knew this. 

Her tales and sketches were-signed Tournesal, and on rare 
occasions faint praise had been vouchsafed them in her presence. 
Once she read one of her littleestories to her pupils, they not 
knowing their teacher to be the author, and the children were 
pleased. After that she read them others, and the boys said 
they were “tip-top” and the girls said they were “ lovely.” 
Though for praise that would have been fulsome had it not been 
so honest mammy was the one to give it, for mammy was con- 
vinced that outside the gospels there was no such fine writing 
as that which was written by her “ Mamzelle Flow.” 

She was still a young girl when she began to write, but she 
was an old maid before she had gained what she felt was the 
only earthly thing left for her to gain. As much money as could 
be pinched from her meagre wages as school-teacher, and all the 
money that was paid her for her writings, was laid aside to buy 
back, not the mansion—that she knew ceuld never be—but the 
Tournesal. To gain this object, mammy, if possible, was more 
eager than was mademoiselle, her foster-child and mistress. And 
of the two, when at last, after fifteen years of self-denial of every 
sort, there was a little capital in bank and the Tournesal was 
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bought, it would be hard to say which one was the most thank- 
ful to Heaven. There is this to be said, however: whilst Made- 
moiselle Flore, who had always been accessible to every one, re- 
mained so, Mammy Suzon became almost offensively overbearing 
in her deportment to all the world outside the Tournesal, con- 
vinced that all the world was but as dirt under her “ mam- 
zelle’s” feet. 

As has been said, Mammy Suzon served the dinner to Made- 
moiselle Flore, and this was almost the sole service she was per- 
mitted to render. It was her “priv’ludge,”’ she insisted stoutly, 
when her mistress would have forbidden her old age even this 
light task. So every day, as on this evening of the twenty-sec- 
ond of August, 1888, mammy, her horn-rimmed spectacles set 
firmly on her nose, her much-starched and gaily-colored turban 
worn with dignity, stood beside the dinner-table waving slowly 
to and fro an enormous palm-leaf, not so much in token of vic- 
tory as to keep away the flies. 

The apartment that did a triple duty, for it was indifferent- 
ly a salon, a sitting-room, and a dining-room, had about it a 
quaint air of refinement and of gentle repose. Its only distin- 
guishing feature, aside from its occupants, was a low and curi- 
ously-wrought bookcase, which faced the window looking out on 
the garden. A pair of black bronze urns with handles of gilded 
wreaths stood on the top of the bookcase, one on either side. 
The delicate odor that pervaded the room proceeded from the 
rose-leaves and orange-leaves preserved in these urns. Between 
the receptacles for sweet odors, and resting on a rosewood stand, 
was the miniature on ivory of an exceedingly handsome youth 
of fair complexion, dark eyes, and curly hair of a pale, yellowish 
brown. Paradoxical as it may seem, though the eyes of the 
youth were languorously soft and gentle, his face was strong and 
masculine. 

To those of her few friends who put questions to her about 
the miniature of the handsome youth, Mademoiselle Flore would 
say: “It is the miniature of Lieutenant Frank Berkely. He was 
killed at the battle of Fair Oaks, in the spring of 1862. His 
mother was a Benoit, and the Benoits were old friends of my 
parents.—Yes, he was very young when he entered the army— 
only nineteen. My mother was very much attached to him.” 
Then she would remark something foreign to the miniature, in 
order to divert the friend's attention from it and Lieutenant 
Berkely. 

Mademoiselle Flore looked tolerably young for a woman in 
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her forty-first year. It is true her hair was white; but then it 
was thick and was worn in puffs that gave it the appearance of 
being powdered; her complexion was fresh with a tinge of rose, 
and her soft merino gown and the frill round her neck were 
quite youthful. She often fell into long silences and fits of ab- 
straction, out of which she would emerge with a little sigh, if 
left to herself; but if spoken to, with a vivid blush that almost 
transformed her face into that of a young girl. 

There was a particular reason to-day for the unusual liveli- 
ness of her manner, a liveliness that did not ill become her. 
The editor of The Avenue had written her a letter requesting a 
story. He did not say that he wanted to fill a gap. On the 
contrary he wrote an exceedingly polite letter that asked for 
“one of your nice, quiet, and well-bred stories of about three 
thousand words.” And then went on to state the price he was 
willing to pay, which, it so happened, was more per thousand 
words than mademoiselle had ever before received. 

“T think I shall have to begin my story immediately after 
dinner,” she said as Mammy Suzon removed a bowl of iced 
shrimps to make room for a tiny plate of soup. “It was so 
good in the editor to write such a pleasant letter,” she added 
dreamily- 

“Them kin’ doan’ git er Deller Manche ter write foah ’em 
ev'ry day,” said mammy, her chin high in the air. 

“T wish they did,” returned mademoiselle, with a touch of 
humor altogether lost on mammy. 

After that mademoiselle made no further remark till the 
dessert of white figs and a nectarine had been placed before her. 
“What shall I write about, mammy? I cannot think of any- 
thing,” she then said, admiring the contrast of colors presented 
by the white figs and pink nectarine on a bed of fig-leaves. 

“Lawd bless you, Mamzelle Flow!” cried mammy, highly 
flattered. ‘Wha’ foah you ax me that ah! Ter th’ bes’ of my 
knowledge, ‘pears ter me you ought ter write ‘bout ouah own- 
liest fam’ly.” : 

Mademoiselle gave mammy a startled look, and said under 
her breath: “Why, mammy! I- have thought of that, and 
thought of it. My own story! They would not know it was of 
myself I wrote.” 

“ Jes’ so, Mamzelle Flow, jes’ so!” exclaimed mammy, chuck- 
ling with delight. “ An’ you ain’ foah’getten ter say I’se borned 
in er fam’ly, is you?” she asked concernedly. 

Mademoiselle raised her downcast eyes and looked at mam- 
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my thoughtfully. ‘ Mammy,” she asked, her face breaking into 
a smile, “what does the salt do for the dinner.” 

“Wha’ does er salt do foah er dinner? whoo! whoo 
laughed mammy. “I reckon, mamzelle, you knows wha’ it doan 
do when Lanthy done lef’ er out.” 

“ Well, mammy,” said mademoiselle, “you are as necessary 
to my story as salt is to the dinner.” 

“Look at that foah a fac’!” ejaculated mammy solemnly, 
crossing her hands on her broad bosom and nodding her head. 
“ An’, mamzelle,” she continued, in a burst of excitement, “you 
ain’ foah’getten my ole man, Ignace? He b’long ter ou’ah fam’ly 
an’ he burried in er vaulk, he is;* he ain’ no trash.” 

“TI won’t forget Uncle Ignace,” she replied as she rose from 
her chair and walked to the window looking out on the garden, 
leaving mammy to call in Lanthy to clear the table and to 
oversee the work, much to the discomposure of that rather 
shiftless young woman. 

When the table was cleared and the lamp lit and placed on 
it, mademoiselle took from a drawer in a cabinet a parcel of pa- 
per, whilst, with awful reverence, Mammy Suzon set an inkstand 
and tray of pens before the lamp. “Mammy,” said mademoi- 
selle, untying the parcel of paper, “call in Lanthy before she 
goes home, and we will have night prayers—and, mammy, I 
shall be up late to-night; perhaps you had. better go to bed 
after Lanthy locks up.” 

Mammy made an old-fashioned courtesy that she had learned 
from mademoiselle’s mother. Their long residence North had 
almost destroyed their custom of speaking in French, but it was 
in that tongue that mammy said: “If mamzelle pleases, I would 
rather remain here while she writes.” And mademoiselle re- 
sponded very seriously: ‘I shall be charmed to have you here.” 

This little ceremony had been enacted many, many times be- 
fore; but on each occasion of its being repeated mademoiselle 
and mammy treated it as if it were something entirely new. 
To mammy grandiose etiquette was a species of holy ritual 
that tickled her inmost soul; and because it pleased mammy, 
mademoiselle was pleased. 

From a book of prayers that she put on her eye-glasses to 
read mademoiselle prayed for herself, for her little household, 
for her dear dead. And the two black women, kneeling on either 
side the table, recited their responses with a hearty reverence, 
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* Only paupers and Jews are buried underground in New Orleans; the latter from 
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“and the earnest devotion of the trio was sweet as the odor of 


rose-leaves and orange-leaves that pervaded the room. 

Mademoiselle’s pen did run back and forth over the narrow 
tinted paper till late into the night; mammy nodding mean- 
while in a great cushioned arm-chair, her hands clasping a ro- 
sary she alternately recited and dozed over. Once mademoiselle 
laid down her pen, and, her hands folded on her paper, gazed 
before her, her eyes moist. 

“Was you thinkin’ of Marse Frank, mamzelle ?”” asked Mam- 
my Suzon with tender respect. 

“A little, mammy,” she answered vaguely, and taking up her 
pen, continued to write. 

“Wahn’t it up in Virginni on er Chickenhom’ny that ar bat- 
tle war fought, mamzelle? You done tole me so,” persisted 
mammy. 

“Yes, mammy, the Chickahominy,” replied mademoiselle 
gently. 

“JT thought it war th’ Chickenhom'ny,” murmured mammy as 
she dozed away into what soon became a profound sleep. 


Mademoiselle attributed, rightly, her own and Mammy Suzon’s 
vigorous health to the beneficent influence of exercise in the 
early morning. air and sunshine. And morning exercise was so 
strong a point with her that, late as it had been when she laid 
aside her pen the night before, she was up betimes with mam- 
my to walk to St. Martin’s for Mass. For the daily hearing of 
Mass was a work of supererogation mademoiselle never failed to 


. perform. 


Mademoiselle looked tired and worn this morning, as she and 
mammy walked homewards under the shade of the cypress-trees 
and out of the glare of the flashing river—so worn as to call 
forth a remark from mammy that “mamzelle war jest done 


” 


out. 
“No, I am not tired, Mammy Suzon,” she said; “ 1 am think- 


ing of my story. After breakfast I will go over it quietly 
while you are overseeing Lanthy. I have many corrections to 
make.” 

Mammy’s reverence for the literary moods of her mistress 
was great enough to cause her to preserve silence for the remain- 
der of the walk, and to induce her when they reached home to 
hurry Lanthy with the breakfast, in order that mademoiselle 
might be left alone with her manuscripts as soon as_ possible. 
She need not have been so peremptory with Lanthy in regard to 
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the quality of the breakfast, for mademoiselle showed herself 
very indifferent to it when it was set before her, and herself 
helped Lanthy remove the dishes from the table, so anxious was 
she to go to the pile of neatly written tinted paper awaiting her 
on the sill of the garden window. 

Nevertheless, when at last the room door had closed on Mam- 
my Suzon and Lanthy, and she was seated by the window, her 
adjustable table before her, mademoiselle did not immediately 
set to work at her manuscript. Her head resting on her hand, 
she gazed out on the garden where, between two orange-trees 
and among tall white lilies that grew wild, stood a moss-grown 
bench hewn out of stone. She sat so motionless that a little 
blue lizard, watching a fly struggling to get through the wire 
window-screen into the room, was emboldened to spring at its 
prey, and succeeded in capturing it without disturbing her. 
Even the myriad ruby humming-birds hovering over and darting 
their long bills into the crystal cups of the lilies failed to attract 
her attention. It was only when her hand fell idly on the pile 
of manuscript, and her fingers rustled its pages, that she was 
recalled with a start and a blush from the past to the present. 
“I was forgetting!’ she exclaimed half-aloud, and took up a leaf 
of the manuscript to read over her story. 

There is no author who has written much—hack writers not 
being taken into consideration—who has not written at least one 
meritorious thing worthy of preservation. And mademoiselle 
had at last written her one thing out of her heart. Never had 
she achieved anything so good, and she rightly felt that never 
again would she write as well. The story, simply told, was of a 
man’s faithful love for one dead; and what gave to it a particu- 
lar charm was, that in it there was an utter absence of anything 
like a striving after effect. The chief characters of the story 
were a youth of nineteen and a girl a year younger,: who loved 
and who were to have married, but the girl died. The man, 
through long years, remained faithful to the girl, whom he 
looked upon as his dead wife, as he felt she would have been 
faithful to his memory had he been the one to die. Not a spe- 
cially new story, it might have been made by an unsympathetic 
hand a piece of veriest sentimentality. But what mademoiselle 
made of it was an idyl of loyalty that had the merit of singular 
pathos and of truth; for it was her own story, all but the details, 
transferred to the personality of Lieutenant Berkely. The details 
she had altered, even to situating the scene of the story in a 
foreign country. 
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Slowly she read page after page of the manuscript, often 
stopping humbly to correct a word or alter a sentence, and had 
reached the last paragraph, which summed up, with a truly ex- 
quisite reticence of words, the story of the man’s chivalrous loy- 
alty to his dead, when the sudden pause of carriage wheels on 
the drive through the garden caused her to look up. 

The foliage was so thick between her and the drive that she 
could barely perceive a man and woman seated in an open car- 
riage. Presently she heard the man call to a negro boy lolling 
on the grass, to know if the mansion was occupied ; and the boy 
replied that it was shut* up for the summer, but that a lady 
lived in the Tournesal. Then, after some words had passed be- 
tween them, the man and woman got down from the carriage, 
and walked, laughing and talking, through the swaying lilies to 
the stone bench, where they seated themselves. 

Mademoiselle drew her hands quickly across her eyes, mali 
holding her face between them, peered through the wire screen. 
“Has my story driven me mad?” she cried to herself. 

Whatever the age of the man seated on the bench might be, 
he was apparently not more than thirty-five, and in the sunlight 
his light curly hair might have made his. strikingly handsome 
face appear even younger. And it was evident that he was 
exceedingly proud of the young and pretty girl—she was more 
of a girl than a woman—beside him. All this mademoiselle could 
see through the wire screen that prevented her being seen. The 
gently blowing wind came from the direction of the stone bench 
to the Tournesal, and carried to her the words the man was 
now saying to his companion: ‘“ Yes, Gertrude, this is the 
place where I was reared. You know I told you M. de la 
Manche was my guardian. I am glad we have taken in the old 
place on our way home.” 

Mademoiselle’s answer to this was something like a sob. 

“ How sad that they are all dead,” said the girl, and the 
wind ceasing for a moment, mademoiselle lost the rest of the 
speech. 

When it again arose, the man was saying, “ After the war, 
when I was at last released to go into a hospital, I found out 
from the few friends left that I was thought to be dead—” 

Again the wind failed to carry her what was said, and again 
it arose. “I wrote and wrote,” said the man, “and received no 
answers to my letters, but I learned that they were all dead, 
though some believed Flore to be living. I did all I could to 
find her, in spite of the assurance I felt that she was dead; for 
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had she been alive, my letters would’ have found her, and she 
would have written me.” 

The girl laid her hand on his and, looking him in the face 
earnestly, asked: “You loved her very much, Frank?” 

He took her hands in his and said: “ You are my wife, Ger- 
trude, remember that ; you must not be jealous.” 

“T am not jealous, Frank,” expostulated the girl; “how 
could I be? She is dead, poor thing, and if she were alive she 
would be dreadfully old. But did you love her very much, 
Frank ?” 

“She was as good and pure as an angel,” he replied; “and I 
did love her very much, Gertrude.” 

Mademoiselle sank to her knees and, hiding her.face in her 
hands, sobbed bitterly. When she raised her head to dry her 
eyes she heard the roll of the carriage wheels, and listened 
intently till the sound of their part of the work of grinding 
the shells on the road to powder had died away. 

She rose to her feet painfully, and having gathered together 
the leaves of her manuscript, forty-one in all, she placed them 
loosely and with great care in the small brazier that stood in 
the fire-place. There was a box of vestas on the mantel-piece, 
and when she had struck one of them, she applied the fire to 
the under leaf of the untrue story. 

While the leaves of the manuscript burned merrily and sent 
out a thin cloud of smoke, Mammy Suzon burst into the room in 
great excitement. “I knowed I smell’ fiah!” she exclaimed. 
““Wha’ you doin’, Mamzelle Flow?” 

She had been gazing at the merry flames, and now turned 
her eyes on mammy. 

“I have burned my story,” she said gently, “and I shall never 
write again. And,” she continued, as she moved to leave the 
room, “I am going out for a walk in the garden. Come out 
when I call you, Mammy Suzon, and I will ¢e// you a story.” 
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FREDERIC FROBEL’S CHRISTIAN KINDERGARTEN. 


I. 


sf GREAT wave of kindergarten enthusiasm has 
been passing over the whole country during the 
past two or three years, sweeping before it much 
of doubt and distrust, and of the prejudice that 
SPIRAEA has existed against Frébel and his kindergarten 
system. College professors, teachers, educators everywhere, even 
those whose work does not bring them into contact with very 
young children, are now thoroughly alive to the necessity of be- 
ginning aright and at the very beginning, if we are to be suc- 
cessful in the all-important work of education. 

We are told, and truly, that the end and aim of education is 
the formation of character; therefore, if we would achieve that 
end, we must have education that is development—not merely 
instruction—we must begin our work while yet character is form- 
ing, and as an aid to the best and most harmonious develop- 
ment of the human heart and mind and body the kindergarten 
claims our special consideration. 

To those who do not understand what the kindergarten is, 
a brief account of Frébel’s childhood may be the simplest intro- 
duction, for the events of his own life are closely connected with 
his opinions and give the key to his educational theory. 

He was born in a small village in Prussia in 1782. His father 
was a clergyman, austere and cold, to whom, he says, he re- 
mained a stranger all his life. His mother died before he was a 
year old, and, although he never knew her, he believed that from 
her he inherited his imaginative and artistic nature. His father 
married again in two or three years, and while at first this new 
mother seemed to encourage the love and confidence of the 
lonely child, as soon as she rejoiced in a son of her own she 
became to him a step-mother indeed, and treated him with ne- 
glect, unkindness, and even injustice, which is ever the hardest 
trial for a sensitive nature to bear. In his autobiography Frébel 
dwells upon this change in his step-mother’s manner towards 
him, because, he says, “I recognize herein the first cause of my 
early introspection, my desire for self-knowledge, and my youth- 
ful separation from other human ties.” 
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At the age of ten his mother’s brother took him to his own 
home for a while. This uncle was a widower, of a more genial, 
kindly nature than Frdébel’s father, and, as he had lost an only 
son, he gladly took to his heart this child of his dead sister. In 
this congenial home, where peace and plenty reigned, the boy’s 
whole nature expanded, he improved in health of body as well 
as of mind, and spent there five happy years. It was during 
this period of his life that he became what he remained to the 


end, a close observer and lover of nature. He delighted in the = 


free, out-of-doors country life, where he could watch the devel- 
opment of plants and of animals. Perhaps it was then, too, or 
during the following three years while apprenticed to a. forester, 
that his mind received such strong impressions of the analogy of 
the human being to the other organisms existing in the world, 
and the consequent belief that man should grow and develop as 
they do—harmoniously and completely. 

He was always very religious, and early resolved “to be truly 
noble and good”; and noble and good he surely was. “The 
blessed thought came to me,” says Frébel, “human nature, in 
itself, does not make it impossible for man to live and represent 
again the life of Jesus in its purity; man cam attain to the purity 
of the life of Jesus if he only finds the right way to it.” 

In this rapid sketch it would be impossible to follow him 
through his varied experiences as forester, then as student at the 
University of Jena; as land-surveyor and as architect. The first 
impulse toward his true vocation was given when he accepted a 
position as teacher in a model school. Here, for the first time 
in his life, he felt himself in his true element. Having heard and 
read much of Pestalozzi, whose name was just then the watch- 
word in education, he soon became his pupil, and from that time 
he was always both teacher and pupil. 

His ionely, neglected childhood and his efforts at self-instruc- 
tion led him to study the children in the streets, to help them 
with their plays, and to direct them in such a manner as to 
make them helpful and instructive. Thus gradually, from the 
study of nature, of philosophy, and of his fellow-being, was evolved 
the kindergarten idea that the child must be developed and 
trained by natural methods; that is, according to the laws of 
nature. ‘ 

Frébel’s theory is: z. The process of spiritual development 
goes on according to fixed laws. 2. These laws correspond to the 
general laws which reign throughout the universe, but are at the 
same time higher, because suited to a higner stage of development. 
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3. This system of laws must be traced back to a fundamental law. 
This he calls “The law of opposites and their reconciliation” 
or “The law of balance,” and he applies it to education. He 
argued that if the unconscious development of the child is gov- 
erned by this law, educators must apply it to his later develop- 
ment if they would assist nature and not hinder it, and they 
must carefully lead children to use it themselves in all their work 
in the kindergarten. 

The word kindergarten means child-culture; so a kindergarten 
is a child-culturing institution. Its aim must be development— 
the formation of character, not instruction, or the pouring in of 
knowledge, but a drawing out of all the latent faculties of the 
whole human being. 

The object of the kindergarten, as Frébel puts it, is: “To 
take the oversight of children before they are ready for school 
life, to exert an influence over their whole being in correspon- 
dence with its nature; to strengthen their bodily powers; to em- 
ploy the awakening mind; to make them thoughtfully acquainted 
with the world of nature and of man; to guide heart and soul 
in a right direction, and lead them to the Origin of all life, and 
to union with him.” 

It was a simple, child-like man who originated the kindergar- 
ten method, and devoted his life to teaching it and endeavoring 
to impress the truth of his views upon others. Unfortunately 
for him, just when he had most reason to hope for success in 
Germany, his nephew, Carl Frébel, chose to publish a pamphlet 
entitled High Schools and Kindergartens, which the Prussian min- 
istry denounced as socialistic and atheistic. The author’s name 
and the title of his pamphlet caused him to be mistaken for his 
uncle, and immediately the Frébel kindergartens were closed by 
order of the Prussian ministry. 

I would emphasize these facts, because I have recently learned 
that some of these Carl Frébel views have found their way 
across the ocean, and even now the same old mistake is made 
here, which may account for the foolish charge we sometimes 
hear brought against ‘the kindergarten: that its originator was 
an infidel. And even supposing for one moment that this were 
true; if his methods were the most logical, the most scientific, 
and the best,*shall we be satisfied with anything less than the 
best ? 

But he was indeed a thoroughly religious man. He regarded 
the nature of the child as three-fold in its relation to nature, to 
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man, and to God; he aims at the harmonious development of 
this three-fold being, and declares that “all education that is not 
founded upon the Christian religion is one-sided and fruitless.” 
Is not this the principle for which Catholics have long been con. 
tending? Is it not for this that they bearthe burden of double 
taxation, and multiply parish schools all over the country ? 

It was a sad blow to this earnest man of single purpose to 
be thus publicly accused of atheism; it seriously affected his 
health and was really the cause of his death. 

Three years after his kindergartens were prohibited he was 
invited to be present at the German Teachers’ National Assem- 
bly at Gotha, and as he entered the hall, in the midst of a dis- 
course, the whole assembly rose as one man, and at the close 
of the speech three rousing cheers went up for Frederic Frébel. 
At last he had the joy of a “universal recognition of his efforts,” 
says the Baroness Marenholz-Bulow. This was in May, 1852, 
and in June, a month later, Frederic Frébel died peacefully at 
Liebenstein. Future generations shall prove the full value of 
his legacy to mankind. It has come to us like anything else 
worth having, through suffering and self-sacrifice. 

To Frébel everything in nature was God's gift to man, 
through which he should learn to know him; therefore the ma- 
terial which he prepared in the kindergarten to serve for the 
development of the child he divides into “gifts” and “ occupa- 
tions.” 
The first gift consists of six worsted balls in the six spec. 
trum colors. The ball, or sphere, is the simplest of all forms 
and is the type of all. organic things in their beginnings. In the 
second gift we have the ball again—of wood this time—its op- 
posite the cube, which is the simplest type of the mineral .king, 
dom, and the cylinder, which reconciles these opposites, bearing 
a close resemblance to both, and representing the form common 
to animal and vegetable life. This gift is the basis of the kins 
dergarten system; from it are derived all the other gifts, and it is 
the embodied law of “contrasts and their. reconciliation,” the 
universal law of equipoise. It is this cube, sphere, and cylinder 
reproduced in stone that constitute the monument. marking his 
resting-place in the little village of Schweina; a fitting. monuw 
ment, perhaps, for the inventor, but hardly complete as marking 
the grave of the Christian who would attain to the purity of 
the life of Jesus Christ. 

In America the. kindergarten. system has béen: mnnking its 
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way slowly but surely, and to-day it is recognized as the true 
beginning for all education. It is the preparing of the soil, as 
it were, and the planting of ‘the seeds of truth, beauty, form, 
color, sound; and of order, which is heaven’s first law. It has 
already done much toward modifying the old methods of teach- 
ing. I find traces of its influence in every primary school; but 
it is in the charity kindergartens that the greatest good has so 
far been accomplished. 

It has been truly said that kindergartening is not a trade 
but a mission, and it is essentially woman’s mission. Every one 
admits the truth of that’ old proverb about “the hand that rocks 
the cradle,” and that idea breathes through all of Frébel’s work 
for the education of little children. He says that woman is the 
educator of mankind, and believes that the child should begin to 
be educated as soon as he is born; therefore he has a great 
deal to say to mothers about the early education of their chil- 
dren, and has given us his wonderful book of Mother-Play. 
which illustrates so admirably the kindergarten theory. 

Every child needs the kindergarten. It is the natural bridge 
between the nursery and the school. It is needed by the chil- 
dren of the rich who are too often left to the care of servants 
who may or may not be honorable, but who surely are not the 
best qualified to take in hand the three-fold development of the 
future capitalist. It is needed by the children of every Ameri- 
can citizen whether rich or poor, tor the child of to-day will be 
the citizen of a few years hence, and he cannot begin too early 
to learn his lesson of self-control and self-reliance; respect for 
his neighbor and his neighbor’s rights; and the giving up. of 
small personal good for the great and general good of all. 

But what shall be said of the crying need of the kindergar- 
ten for such children as have no homes—the children of the 
slums, whose characters are forming in schools of vice? Their 
story has been so well told, their cause presented with such force 
and eloquence during the past year, that no word of mine is 
needed now to show that something must be done to save these 
children. ; 
' “The problem of the children is the problem of the state,” 
Says the children’s friend. ‘As we mould the toiling masses in 
our cities, so we shape the destiny of the state which they will 
tule in their turn, taking the reins from our hands.” . ; 

That the kindergarten is to be the solution of. this “ problem 
of the children ” is the firm conviction of the deepest thinkers and 
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most active workers among the “children of the poor.” It takes 
the little toddlers out of the gutters, and places them for sev- 
eral hours each day under the care of gentle women trained for 
such work. From close alleys and reeking slums they are trans- 
planted into bright, clean, sunny rooms; from the companion- 
ship of older children already depraved, or of over-worked and 
often drunken and brutal guardians, to the supervision of con- 
scientious teachers who probe for the germ of good to be found 
in every human heart; developing, helping; encouraging right 
doing for right’s sake; making the little ones happy in their 
play—which is their work—and through this work forming ha- 
bits of obedience, neatness, order, and industry. The child is 
surrounded by gentle, loving influences; useful and instructive 
work is supplied for his natural activity. There are bright, 
pretty pictures on the walls; there are music and songs for the 
march and the games, in all of which the teachers join, making 
the children feel their interest in all that concerns them. They 
win their confidence and affection, and govern them by methods 
that are reasonable, and that appeal to the children’s sense of 
justice, and they direct all the work, observing ever the under- 
lying laws and principles which govern and animate the whole 
system. ‘Learn by doing” is the kindergarten motto, and the 
golden rule is practised, not merely taught. 

Although all our work and play is strictly regulated by law, 
ample ‘time is given for free invention, and room is allowed for 
individual activity. Then, too, we spend much time in “ make- 
believe”’ land, so dear to the hearts of children; and in our 
games we are “ make-believe” soldiers, farmers, carpenters, mil- 
lers, bakers, weavers, shop-keepers—what you will; and here is 
born and’ fostered a thorough respect for work and for all 
workers.” |’ 

The number of kindergartens in New York City must be 
nearly a hundred and fifty, not counting those attached to pri- 
vate schools. The New York Kindergarten Association, of which 
Mr. Richard Watson Gilder is president, and Mrs. Grover 
Cleveland, vice-president, had in October, 1892, nine kindergar- 
tens well organized and well filled with children; and many 
others waiting for a chance to enter. Churches of all denomina- 
tions have adopted the kindergarten. 

In the Catholic Church it has been steadily gaining ground 
since 1878, when three of the Sisters of Charity entered the normal 
class of Madame Kraus-Boelte and made a thorough study of the 
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system. Other sisters in turn studied with these, and it would 
be a surprise and a pleasure to many Catholics to visit their in- 
stitutions, and to see the happy children under their care. Per- 
haps the best place to begin would be the New York Foundling 
Asylum or the Catholic Protectory. In each of these institu- 
tions there is a very extensive kindergarten conducted by the 
sisters; but the work of these noble women is not shouted from 
the house-tops, and one must make an effort to find it out. 
There is a large kindergarten in the Cathedral parish, under 
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the care of Rev. M. J. Lavelle; one on Fifty-first Street, in the 
Sacred Heart parish, established by the Very Rev. Vicar-General 
Mooney, and one connected with the large school of the Paulist 
Fathers, in West Sixtieth Street; another belonging to the 
Church of the Blessed Sacrament, managed by the Rev. M. A. 
Taylor. St. Mary’s parish, Grand Street, has a flourishing kin- 
dergarten under the supervision of the Rev. N. J. Hughes. 
There is one also at St. Joseph’s parish school, West 125th 
Street, recently started by Rev. A. Kesseler. No definite esti- 
Mate can be made at the present time of the kindergartens 
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established in the various homes and asylums for Catholic 
children. 

In parishes where lack of funds is the only barrier to the 
formation of a kindergarten it might be suggested that an eco. 
nomical plan be adopted similar to that which proved so suc. 
cessful at St. Louis under the management of Miss Susan E, 
Blow and the Hon. William T. Harris, now Commissioner of 
Education at Washington. There was but one paid teacher in 
each kindergarten, but that one was thoroughly trained and ex. 
perienced, competent not only to conduct the class but to 
train others for the work, and the assistants received their 
tuition for their services. The kindergarten has been a part of 
the public-school system there since 1873, owing chiefly to Miss 
Blow’s enthusiastic and untiring energy. 

In Boston, too, it was a woman who taught the city the 
need and the usefulness of the kindergarten, Mrs. Quincy A. 
Shaw, a daughter of Professor Agassiz. At one time she sup- 
ported at least thirty kindergartens in Boston, and a number 
of: day nurseries, from her own private purse. .The city finally 
adopted the kindergartens, but Mrs. Shaw’s money still supports 
the nurseries. 

Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, whose name is dear to the heart 
of every kindergartner, referred to this in a talk to the Normal 
Class then studying with Misses Garland and Weston—at dear old 
“52.” She told us also that the’ Sisters of Charity were study- 
ing with Madame Kraus-Boelte, and added: “It is a great tri- 
umph for the kindergarten that the oldest and most conservative 
church in the world should open its-arms to receive it, and goes 
far towards proving its truth.” She wrote this account of a visit 
to the New York Foundling Asylum: 


“Several years ago I visited, with my friend F. L. M., this 
Foundling Hospital of magnificent dimensions (though I under- 
stand it holds but one-third of the children that are under Sister 
Irene’s care). We were then struck with the great opportunity 
as well as great need for the art and science of Frébel, as an 
instrumentality in the hands of the devoted women who had 
consecrated themselves to the duty of being earthly Providence 
to these poor waifs of the human race.” 


The New York Kindergarten Association has been working 
hard for three years keeping the Frébel theory and practice 
before the eyes of the public, and now the Board of Education 
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has decided to adopt it and make it a part of the public-school 
system, to the gratification of many teachers who have long 
been clamoring for this great aid in their school-work. This 
means that the city has stamped its seal of authority upon the 
kindergarten, and nothing could go further toward removing pre- 
judice and promoting the good work. 

But the kindergarten is needed not only in every public 
school, but in every parish school in the city, for the children 
for whom it is to do the greatest good are the children of the 
working-people. I heard a venerable priest say recently: ‘“ We 
Catholics are responsible to God for the souls of these children.” 
Many are constantly moving from one tenement to another— 
from one parish to another; and the only way to reach them 
all is to have the kindergarten hospitably open to them, and 
wherever they go we can reach them. 

Here is another truth from Frébel'’s Education of Man: “A 
religious spirit, a fervid life in God and with God, in all condi- 
tions and circumstances of life, will hardly in later years rise to 
fall, vigorous life if it has not grown up with the child from his 
infancy.” 

Let us begin, then, with the children in their infancy—at the 
very beginning—this three-fold development which is true edu- 
cation. Let this education be founded upon the Christian re- 
ligion; and one day we, too, shall build a monument in honor- 
able remembrance of Frederic Frébel. We, too, shall take his 
own Second Gift, the cube, sphere, and cylinder, for our model, 
but it shall be a completed monument surmounted by the em- 
blem of our faith—the Cross of Jesus Christ. 


EMMA W. WHITE. 
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THE MAGI’S GIFTS. 


NAY, Lord, not thus, not thus! It is not 
meet 
To bring rich offerings to Thy holy shrine: 
Who, having all things mundane and divine 
Created, carest not for incense sweet! 
These arches towering splendid to the skies, 
These gilded altars and these vestments rich, 
These costly statues carven in each niche, 
Are but the world’s display in holy guise. 
Nay, when we offer Thee earth’s richest store 
We but present Thee that Thou hadst before; 
1 But when our hearts we to Thy service lend, 
: We offer Thee a gift that ne’er shall end. 
And Thou hast said, “A broken, contrite heart 
In sacrifice is mine accepted part!” 


LAURENS MAYNARD. 








THE MAGI. 
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ALONSO X. AND THE BIRTH OF SPANISH 
LITERATURE. 


HE historian who would fain restore any of those 
medizval characters which stand or crumble in 
the niches of the Temple of Fame finds himself 
between the two horns of a dilemma, which toss 

on him alternately so high and so low that it is only 
“a chance he lands at last in the happy medium of truth. Es- 
pecially is this the case where the glamour of royalty is wrapped 
about the figure, distorting all proper proportions of vice and 
virtue. The human creature beneath is so disguised by his 
trappings; so much superstitious awe hedges his divine right of 
power, or such rebellious discontent smoulders under the breath 
of envy or ambition, that we are shown a race of gods or de- 
mons rather than of mortal men; and the sober judgment of 
later centuries which attempts the task of reducing to normal 
proportions finds a well-nigh insoluble riddle before it. Time 
and the man are sometimes of such heroic greatness, and some- 
times of such infinite littleness, that the unit of opinion formed 
in the first place rests for ever unchanged; but the vast majority 
are still enigmas to puzzle over. 

The life of Alonso X. of Castile and Leon is no exception 
to the general rule. In many respects it is a typical example. 
The circumstances of his accession and reign were so discordant 
that both partiality and hatred found brave fuel to keep their 
fires alight. His record is a series of contradictions. Inheriting 
the fairest and broadest territory which had yet belonged to his 
race, he lessens rather than adds to it. A lover of peace, he is 
forced into constant warfare. Devoted to his kingdom and ten- 
derly affectionate to his family, he comes to the verge of de- 
thronement in the one and suffers estrangement and dislike 
from the other. Accorded the title of “ El Sabio,” which was 
assuredly at first intended to mean “ The Wise” as well as “ The 
Learned,” his vacillating foolishness and erratic conduct made 
the title as much an insult as an honor in the mouths of his con- 
temporaries. Leader of the Christians against the Moors, and 
by heredity their stoutest opponent, he is obliged to appeal for 
aid and protection against his own subjects to his infidel enemy; 
and swayed by the most earnest desire to be generous and use- 
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ful to his country, he becomes hated as an oppressor and de- 
spised as a ruler. 

No Spanish king before him had such apparent cause for con- 
gratulation, or fairer prospects than those which opened before 
him, on his accession to the throne. With the united crowns 
of Castile and Leon, he held sway over all the northern provin- 
ces by right of descent or conquest. The kingdom of Murcia, 
the important fortified cities of Granada, and a large portion of 
Andalusia, formed part of his patrimony in the South. The 
possession of Medina-Sidonia and other places on the Mediter- 
ranean coast had resulted in the construction of a respectable 
fleet, with which the country was prepared, if need be, to carry 
on war with Africa. The banner of a single royal house floated 
from the Bay of Biscay to beyond the Guadalquivir, and from 
Portugal to Aragon. The courage of the people had been great- 
ly animated by the successful outcome of the later campaigns 
against the Moors, and an apparent enthusiasm of sentiment, 
rare for such troublous times, was bringing together for a com- 
mon purpose of complete expulsion the hearts and the swords 
of Spain. For the first time in five centuries the Saracen pow- 
er had been seriously impaired; people and rulers could at last 
look forward to the near hope of entire’ redemption. Fixed 
codes of law for settlement of difficulty and security of society 
had been introduced to some extent, and the atmosphere was 
vibrant with projects for future prosperity and conquest. In spite 
of drains which constant warfare had made upon the treasury, 
a system of partial taxation and the tribute paid by vanquished 
Moorish provinces still left a comparatively good supply of funds. 
And like fair visions of additional glory for the future, the dreams 
of succession to the German Empire, and the permanent right 
to the Province of Gascogne, wavered on the horizon. 

Yet with all this Alonso was already heir to three misfor- 
tunes, either one of which was menace of disaster. He was son 
and grandson of mighty warriors, and the descendant of reigns 
filled with splendid heroism, which required equal or greater valor 
to continue their prestige of victory. How was this man whom 
nature and choice both pushed toward study and thoughtfulness, 
whose vocation was that of the student rather than the chieftain, 
and of whom circumstances alone made the soldier, to sustain 
the burden laid upon him? Leon and Castile were yet in the 
- infancy of union, with the thousand possibilities of discord and 
conflict between two powerful and rival states, unsoftened by 
companionship and common interests. And there was upon him 
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the incubus of a forlorn hope, the haunting desire which with 
fair show of reason pushed him in thought ever toward the 
crown of Suabia, and so poisoned content. If one adds to 
this the daily struggle of a nature strongly borne toward 
studious quest against compelling forces, an unstable will in 
temporal affairs, a narrow judgment, a sluggish temperament, 
and a conscience keenly alive to praise or blame, one can un- 
derstand the possibilities of unhappiness which might naturally 
cloud the horoscope of the heir of St. Ferdinand when he 
came into the government of his father’s realm in 1252. 

The chronological record of his reign is simply told. Born 
in 1221, his childhood was passed in Toledo under the influence 
of his mother, Beatrix of Suabia, and of Berengaria, his grand- 
mother. He won his spurs at the age of sixteen, under his 
father’s eye in battle against the Moors, and afterwards led in 
the reconquest of Seville and of other important cities and pro- 
vinces. He came to the throne at his father’s death in 1252, 
being thirty-one years of age. With strong natural inclinations 
and tastes for study, his diplomatic and military undertakings 
reflect little credit on his name. What with a futile and obsti- 
nately maintained claim to the princedom of Suabia, disputes 
with his nobility, foolish meddling with the currency of his king- 
dom, alliance with the Moors against his own rebellious sub- 
jects, and, worst of all, a quarrel with his son Sancho about the 
succession to the throne, Alonso X. had an unhappy reign, in 
both a civil and military point of view. 

The trouble with his son hastened his end. The Prince San- 
cho fell ill in the very beginning of pacific negotiations, and 
was carried to Salamanca. The forlorn king, tormented in his 
affection and wounded in his dignity, forgot at once just indig- 
nation and fancied wrong. Grief over the condition of his son, 
which day by day grew more serious, was too much for a con- 
stitution already enfeebled by failure, by trials,-and by bitter 
disappointment. He too fell ill, and mortally. Day by day his 
attendants found him with face turned to the wall, weeping si- 
lently over the danger of his son, while his own life was ebbing 
rapidly away. In place of estrangement only loving kindness 
remained for the child who had so deliberately plotted his ruin. 
And it was thus he died, broken in heart and ambition, on the 
fifth of May, 1284, just as Sancho was finally declared conva- 
lescent. 

There are few sadder comments upon the mutability of hu- 
man affairs than the difference between the opening scenes of 
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this life and the closing; and there are no more touching words 
in history than those in which he lays bare the condition in 
which he has been placed. Tortured in spirit by the insurrec- 
tion of his son, poor in purse, and spent in health, he has ap- 
plied to a relative, Don Perez de Guzman, at that time high in 
favor at the court of Morocco, to negotiate for the sale of his 
crown to the sultan of that country and to beg his assistance. 
He asks him to commend himself and his cause to the Saracen 
monarch. “For since in mine own country there are none to 
care for me or aid me, I must seek among strangers for those 
who will pity. And as Castile has failed me, none will complain 
if I ask help from the Moor. When my children have become 


mine enemies, who can find fault if I strive to make mine ene- - 


mies my children?” . . . “Written in my sole loyal city of 
Sevilla, in this thirtieth year of my reign, and first of my tribu- 
lations.” Could more plaintive cry be wrung from the heart of 
the father and the king. One sees in it a hurt deeper than that 
of wounded pride in the unconscious majesty of outraged affec- 
tion. Nor was his remonstrance without avail, although the help 
came to him too late. 

Little as there is to admire in this sketch of a political career, 
one cannot but be moved to pity. Recognizing the real nature 
of the man, and the harsh alternatives forced upon him by cir- 
cumstance, there is more reason for compassion than contempt. 
Impractical and contemplative, yet ever pushed forward with 
hand on sword to avenge or avert injury; hesitating and diffi- 
dent where boldness was required to armor swift justice; tender 
and generous, yet constantly being wounded by a moral short- 
sightedness which stumbled against the sharp angles of existing 
conditions—if his work had stopped here there would have been 
small space for the name of Alonso X. in annals of Castile or of 
the world. 

Yet this stone which the builder of history would have re- 
fused was really a noble part of the foundation of the lasting 
grandeur of Spain. Three generations of heredity in the desire 
to encourage letters had made of him what his ancestors would 
fain have been—the patron of learning, the founder of an imper- 
ishable literary inheritance. “ But little prudent and of wonder- 
ful irresolution in his manner of action,” as Mondejar quaintly 


says of him regarding statecraft, he shows amaziag perspicacity, 
promptness, and fidelity in his plans for literary work. The first 
to see the possibilities of the vulgar tongue, he does in some 
degree for Spain what Dante so gloriously accomplished later 
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for Italy. The attempt at a written language, which his prede- 
cessors had fruitlessly encouraged, he makes a permanent and 
accomplished fact. By offer of honor and fortune, he gathers 
about him kindred spirits whom the renaissance of letters had 
called into prominence; and with their aid not only plans but 
executes works which would be important in any age, but which 
are marvellous in that pale dawn of intellectual activity. The 
fragment of law which his father, St. Ferdinand, had attempted 
to transcribe for the partial guidance of affairs, he amplifies with 
infinite research into a code, which embodies most of the rules. 
of legal utterance in all the centuries since, and portions of 
which are in actual use to-day. He forms astronomic tables 
which are even now valuable and availed of in the calculations 
of modern scientists. He writes, or causes to be written, the 
annals of history at home and abroad, and the narration of the 
great Spanish conquests over sea. He embodies the legend and 
tradition of his country in Las Cantigas, strange wild narrations 
of blended fable and fact woven into poems; tales of miracles 
and visions and mighty deeds, in the same inextricable confusion 
with which the old Greeks sang their gods. and heroes. He has 
the Bible translated from the Latin; and many other books 
heretofore reserved for the private use of the student, brought 
within reach of the people. What work is this for the time in 
which it was accomplished; and what an enthusiasm of energy 
and perseverance does it show! Our pigmy has grown to be a 
giant. We can read between the lines now when Mariani says: “A 
man of: fine mind but little judgment ; intolerant of counsel; 
slow of speech; more fit for study than for the government of 
his people; contemplating the heavens and knowing the stars, 
but meanwhile forgetting the earth and his people.” It is of 
such forgetfulness that immortality is made. 

We come now to a particular analysis of the works them- 
selves. They comprise in’ prose: £/ -Historia Universel; La 
Cronica General de Espana; La Historia de todo el Suceso de Ultras 
mar; Las Siete Partidas; El Especulo de todos tos Derechos; El 
Fuero Real; and others in Opdscales Legalis del Rey Alonso el 
Sabio; and the translation of the Bible. And in verse: Las 
Cantigas ; Ei Libro del Tesoro; another Tesoro, and Las Quer- 
elles. 

It is impossible to know in what chronologic. order these 
should be placed ; but probably Zas Cantigas came first in time; 
as they assuredly do in literary merit. These canticles, ‘songs, 
or poems, as one. chooses to call them, four hundred and one in 
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number, separate easily into two general divisions. Those of 
most value form a series of descriptive narratives in verse. 
They are irregular in form and comprise nearly nine-tenths of 
the whole collection. The themes are drawn largely, and with 
more or less directness from earlier writers in Provence or Italy, 
and from traditions handed down among the people from far 
remote ages. Written in the Gallegan dialect, which appears to 
have been the polite language of the Spanish courts, they dis- 
cover the germ of the present Portuguese, as the poem of the 
Cid was foster song of modern Castilian. It is impossible to 
trace exactly where and when these two languages began defi- 
nitely to separate from the parent stock, but the final changes 
were not completed before the fifteenth century. Often author, 
but sometimes collector, Alonso appears to have given to this 
work his best talent and love. He so far esteemed it as to 
carry the volume with him in his journeyings, and ascribed to 
it miraculous power to preserve from danger and heal from 
ill. In several places mention is made of circumstances un- 
der which it was said to have restored him to health. In vary- 
ing styles and metres, they are largely the outcome of Alonso’s 
great devotion to the Blessed Virgin, whose servant he ever 
called himself, and in whose honor he founded at least one or- 
der of religious knighthood. They were written at what might 
be called the culminating point where the close of one epoch of 
civilization meets the dawn of another. All Europe was in a 
state of scholastic ferment. In Germany the Minnesingers were 
lifting into renown the poetic compositions of their native land. 
The brilliant philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Bona, 
ventura in one quarter was being complemented by that of Al, 
bert Magnus and Roger Bacon in others. St. Francis of Assisi 
was making beautiful and pliable the soft bastard Tuscan sq 
that it should be possible for Dante to weave from it his sub, 
lime Commedia—an occurrence to mark in itself an era for hu- 
manity. Throughout the borders of civilized Europe were al- 
ready laid the corner-stones of ‘those splendid cathedrals which 
make the wonder and despair of modern architecture, while from 
Cambridge and Oxford to Salamanca the great universities were 
being founded by wise and loving hands. Something of all this 
intellectual movement .is reflected in Alonso’s Cantigas, mingled 
with strong devotion and eager belief in miraculous interposi- 
tion. Apart from supernatural phenomena related in some, 
others exalt,in the form. of parable, the virtues of chastity, tem- 
perance, patience, truthfulness, or heroism. One of the loveliest 
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in spiritual significance is that of the Monk Felix and the little 
bird, which Longfellow. has adapted in his “Golden Legend.” 
Some describe visions of Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven, which 
may not have been wholly outside the line of Dante’s inspira- 
tion ; some, again, stories of souls led to make pact with the 
devil through. greed of wealth or ambition, and saved afterward 
by renunciation and repentance, or by the interposition of the 
Blessed Virgin. Others yet, record personal experience of mi- 
raculous interposition. The parables are mainly very transparent 
homilies, in which gambling, profanity, and irreverence are lashed 
in the persons of their victims, while the opposite virtues are 
exalted with an amazing fervor. 

The lyrics are much less remarkable, although their simplic- 
ity and naive candor make them interesting as types of the in- 
tellectual processes of the times. They are not of the school of 
Browning or Owen Meredith; they need no interpreter. But as 
Juan Valera says, in an exhaustive study read before the Royal 
Academy of Madrid in 1882: 


“ Despite rudeness of idiom, and difficulty of expression with 
which the poet struggles, the vivid color with which he illumines 
his verse, and the ardor of faith which shines through it, make 
them of more distinct value than more pretentious work offered 
under other conditions. The most celebrated artist of our own 
day would utterly fail in producing equal results; so vital is 
the power of belief in the immortal and divine which permeates 


them.” 


As an example of Las Cantigas de Santa Maria—to give the 
whole titl—one might quote the LXXIX. It is a little story 
of Musa, a foolish and vain young girl who sees in a dream 
the beautiful vision of the Blessed Mother, and is so ravished 
by its loveliness that she desires to go with her. The Virgin 
tells her the conditions upon which alone she may follow: 


“Y en su santo anhelo la Virgen gloriosa 
le aparece en suefio por extremo hermosa, 
con muchas doncellas de maravillosa 

beldad, y tambien 
Musa quiere al verlas ir con ellas luego, 
mas Santa Maria la dia, Te ruego 
si quieres seguirme, dejes risa y juego, 
orgullo y desden. 
Ay! Santa Maria! 
Quien por te quia 
Signe cuerda y pia 
la senda del brin.” 
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Which may be translated, with an effort to keep some traces of 
the original rhythm: 


Then in her dreams the glorious Virgin nearing 
Shone on her eager sight with smile endearing, 
And many maids most wondrous fair appearing 
Her grace beside, 
Whom Musa fain would join; but Mary staying 
Her eager feet held back her footsteps, saying : 
‘Who follows me must laughter leave, and playing, 
Disdain and pride.’ 
O Mary the Sainted ! 
Who would be acquainted 
With thy bliss, untainted 
Must follow thy way. 


A more patriotic sentiment is expressed in another : 


“Por este razon te ruego, 

Santa Virgen coronada ! 

que, pues eres de Dios hija, 
y madre, y nuestra abogada, 
por tu celestial influjo 
Dios me concede esta gracia, 
que de Mahoma la secta 
logro yo arrojar de Espafia.” 


By this reason I implore thee, 

Virgin crowned, prostrate before thee, 

That, since thou art child and mother 
Of the Lord, thou wilt obtain 

By thy heavenly grace the power 

Which shall haste the welcome hour 

That will see me drive the cursed 
Race of Mahomet from Spain. 


“From this day forth,” he exclaims, “thou art the only woman 
to whom I sing; thou art the sacred object of my vows. 
Rose of’ roses art thou, and flower of flowers, queen of queens, 
and loftiest amid the lofty. Thy knight alone am I and thy 
troubadour; if I but possess thy love what are all others to me?” 

El Libro del Tesoro, or the Treasure Book, is a rhymed 
treatise on the general principles of philosophy, interspersed 
with reflections of most amusing inconsequence, and vague refer- 
ences to magic and astrology. It was doubtless largely copied 
from the Italian of Dante’s master, Brunetti, and Los Flores de 
Filosofia, which was known to have been compiled earlier by the 
king’s command. The presumably original portions are of slight 
value, beyond showing acertain ease in writing and graceful ex- 
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pression of thought. A stanza or two may be quoted from 
Longfellow’s translation of the introduction: 


“Fame brought this strange intelligence to me, 
That in Egyptian lands there lived a sage 
Who read the secrets of the coming age 

And could anticipate futurity ; 

He judged the stars and all their aspects ; he 
The darksome veil of hidden things withdrew ; 
Of unborn days the mysteries he knew, 

And saw the future as the past we see. 


“ An eager thirst for knowledge moved me then; 

My pen, my tongue, were humbled; in that hour 
I laid my crown in dust, so great the power 

Of passionate desire o’er mortal men. 

I sent my earnest prayers, with a proud train 
Of messengers, who bore him generous measure 
Of lands, and honors, and of golden treasure, 

And all in holy meekness; but in vain.” 


This old philosopher, won at last to Spain, becomes the ora- 
cle of information of which the Treasure Book is supposed to 
be record. 

Among the prose works, Las Siete Partidas, or Seven Divisions, 
is most noticeable. It is thus called from the seven general 
headings under which the legal code is arranged. Its topics are 
so clearly defined that it remains even at this late day an au- 
thority ; some of the laws of European countries, and of those 
southern states settled under Spanish auspices, being transcribed 
directly from it. It embraces an enormous list of subjects, rang- 
‘ing from most abstruse questions of government and knotty 
points of legal intricacy, to the smallest details touching upon 
national prosperity and danger. Up to this time the provinces 
of Spain had depended upon a fragmentary jumble of Roman 
and Moorish law, interspersed with traditions. Such was the 
accuracy and judgment shown in the preparation of this great 
work, that it is said if all other laws were even now wiped out 
of existence, there would still remain within its pages an ade- 
quate summary of jurisprudence. A large portion is most care- 
fully transcribed from old Roman sources; the remainder reflects 
the wisdom of the king and his counsellors. It embraces a 
series of essays on legislation, morals, religion, principles; em- 
bodying opinions and giving a digest of reading upon every 
subject pertaining to the relative duties of ruler and people. 
“What meaneth a Tyrant?’; “Why a King must be noble and 
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honest ’’; ““On the Establishment and Conduct of Public Schools” 
—which it is to be hoped was no such vexed question in those 
days as in ours—“ Upon Loyalty”; “ Concerning Knighthood ”; 
“On the Rearing of Children”; “Why the state of Marriage is 
called Matrimony instead of Patrimony ” are some of the chap. 
ters. From one entitled “On the duties of Governesses of 
King’s Daughters” a paragraph may be quoted as an example of 
quaintness: “ They are to endeavor as much as may be, that the 
king’s daughters shall be moderate and seemly in eating and 
drinking, and also in their carriage and dress; and of good man- 
ner in all things; and especially that they be not given to anger, 
for beside the wickedness that is in it, it is the thing in the 
world which most easily leadeth women to do ill. And they shall 
teach them to be handy in those works which belong to noble 
ladies ; for this is a matter that becometh them much, since they 
obtain by it cheerfulness and a quiet spirit; and besides it tak- 
eth away bad thoughts which it is not convenient that they should 
have.” So far as it goes, there is nothing here which might not 
be incorporated in the next woman’s rights platform.* 

The Crénica de Espana and Historia Universel are both with- 
out doubt compilations made under the supervision of the learn- 
ed king by the most competent men of his time, whom he in- 
duced to make his capital their home by substantial offers of 
reward and honor. The prologue and fugitive passages show 
evidence of having been written by himself. An immense amount 

* The Seven Divisions are literally as follows : 

I. Devoted to canon law and the liturgy of the Catholic Church. 


II. Ancient usages and customs of Spain, with rules for government and political admin- 
istration. 

III., V., VI. Roman lawin all its divisions, with decisions on many doubtful points. 

IV. The legal aspect of social relations—relating to betrothals, marriages, slavery, 
freedom, etc. 

VII. Civil crimes, offences, and punishments, as well as offences against the state. 

The logic of this work is so clear, its statements so concise, and its diction so elegant, that, 
according to a celebrated modern French critic: ‘‘It gave to the monarch under whose aus- 
pices it was executed title more just to the epithet of ‘The Wise’ than his astronomic research 
or his literary ability, remarkable as both these must be deemed in an age whenall such stud- 
ies were disregarded. The spirit of reverence and piety is perhaps what would make it most 
noticeable to us ; the divisions beginning : ‘ God is the beginning, the middle, and the end of 
all things; without him can nothing exist ; through him alone is it given to have knowledge, to 
hold power, orto maintain good.” The first law is really only adeclaration of the purpose 
and scope for which all were written. ‘‘ These laws in allthis book are established so that men 
may know how to believe and guard the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ just as it is ; and also 
how to live with each other well and orderly according to the pleasure of God, and as it is 
proper by the laws of this world. So shall they live in right and justice as these laws show in 
-all ways ; those things which particularly belong to the faith and teachings of Holy Church 
being placed in the first part of the book, and the others in the six parts following.” Some 
idea of the number and minuteness of points into which the work is divided may be gleaned 
from the fact that the first Partida alone contains five hundred and seventy-five articles. 
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of care and research is evident in both these works, which also 
mark the first definite effort to collect authentic annals of Spain. 
The entire range of authorities from the first to the thirteenth 
century appear to have been made use of. Unfortunately the 
poets and romances of the period were also consulted, and the 
myths or traditions they represent given equal place with the narra- 
tive of historians, with an utter disregard of proportion of value 
between fact and fancy. The Greek and Roman authors, from 
Homer, Pliny, and Herodotus to Cicero and Virgil, saints, popes, 
bishops, philosophers, Jews, Pagans, Moors, Christians, Italians, 
Spaniards, Germans, French, and Saxons—all were made use of. 
Small wonder if, under the circumstances, chaff became mixed 
with the wheat, and adventures of Hercules and of Ulysses were 
as gravely propounded for admiration as campaigns of Cesar 
or triumphs of the last reign. The two works were evidently 
intended as parts of a whole; the general history occupying it- 
self with the story of Asia and Africa, while the chronicle in- 
cluded ancient and modern Spain. It subtracts little from the 
glory of Alonso that he is not, as was at first believed, sole au- 
thor of this valuable compendium. His was the enthusiasm which 
inspired; his the energy, the generosity, and the unflagging de- 
termination which brought it to successful issue. It was the first 
great attempt to popularize knowledge, and to spread before the 
people treasures which had heretofore rested in the locked li- 
braries of the scholar. This is the real and firm foundation of 
Alonso’s enduring fame. With infinite care to gather material 
from all quarters, with infinite patience and courage to demand 
its readjustment so as to bring it within the focus of common 
understanding ; to change the records of a dead language to 
vital meaning in a living tongue, was to begin the great revolu- 
tion which should end in a democracy of knowledge. He re- 
minds one of the English Alfred. Dante was not yet for seventy 
years to make his immortal contribution to the public cause. 
The Troubadours of Provence and the Minnesingers of Germany 
were singing love songs instead of enforcing lessons. The wise 
and learned of all countries were looking with suspicion or con- 
tempt upon the meagre and impure dialects, which were begin- 
ning to rise above mere means of communication among the com- 
mon peopie; and they opposed a solid front of indifference 
or antagonism to any attempt toward popularizing the wealth 
of which they had been heretofore sole possessors. Nowhere, 
except in the vaguely expressed desire of his father, was 
there encouragement for the task the king had set himself 
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to perform. That he succeeded, that he in so far smoothed the 
way toward popular education; that the inspiration of his pa- 
tronage ennobled the lowly cause, and led to widespread changes 
in the thought of his age, is honor enough for a single reign. 
Brilliant minds no longer considered translation into the vulgar 
tongue to be an indignity, and the language received its first 
impulse toward purity and permanence. That this was effected 
during a reign of phenomenal unquiet and discontent; during 
the outbursts of hostile uprising at home and _ intrigues 
of jealous rivalry abroad, between intervals of serious domestic 
trouble and political disappointment, and that it was imbued 
with a purpose strong enough to overpower the inertia of natu- 
ral defects of character, makes it much more remarkable. If in- 
tellectual force outweighs material greatness, the man who ac- 
complished it sinks not so far below the martial glory of his 
sire, or even of the Cid Campeador himself. 

The translation of the Bible was a work pushed forward at 
the same time and for the same purpose. Almost every chroni- 
cler agrees that he desired with exceeding earnestness, accom- 
panied with unlimited prodigality of time and money, to 
induce the familiar presentation of great truths in the language 
of the people; and the archives of the Royal Historic So- 
ciety of Madrid contain numberless receipts signed by the 
royal hand for valuable manuscripts borrowed from the va- 
rious libraries of the world in pursuance of this object. There 
was also translated the history of the Spanish conquests in 
Africa, to inflame the national pride of the people and rouse 
them to deeper feeling against the Moors. 

The Astronomic Tables which bear the name of King Alonso, 
Tabulas Alfonsinas, have even yet a value for accuracy, and 
must have been an enormous advance on whatever genuine sci- 
entific research belonged to the time. In the compilation and ~ 
preparation there is no doubt that he made use of the well- 
known talent of the Moorish astrologers in this direction, since 
they were accounted among the most famous then existing. It 
is in connection with these studies that he is reported to have 
uttered the blasphemy so severely berated by subsequent writers: 
“If I had the creating, I could have made a better world 
than this myself!” The remark, if it ever was made, was much 
more probably intended as a rebuke upon prevalent notions con- 
cerning the construction of the universe, than upon the methods 
of the Creator. It was a stricture upon the theories of Ptolemy 
rather than the work of the Almighty. , 
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The only engraving of Alonso represents him among his 
royal kindred in a guise not unlike that imagination would frame 
for him. Of medium height and slightly built, the expression 
of the thin, oval face is more of thoughtfulness and sweetness 
than of majesty. There is trace of suffering in the grave ap- 
pealing eyes, as of one who had gone through the endless men- 
tal struggle of a false position, and the untowardness of a for- 
tune which demanded what he had not to give, and despised 
what he could offer. Yet the figure possesses a dignity of its 
own. There is something greatly moving in the personality of 
this blundering, impractical, devout, learned dreamer, by turns 
hot-headed and wavering, foolish in spite of his wisdom, but 
wise, too, in spite of his foolishness, and in ways of which his 
scoffing day and generation little dreamed. Anxious to amass, 
only to be spendthrift in giving again; sensitive to blame, yet 
unable to achieve praise; over-weighted ever by the exigencies 
of a position for which he was not fitted, and tormented by 
longing for a peace which was never vouchsafed him, does he 
not appeal at last more to love and sympathy than to the half- 
scornful estimate which clouds his memory? That amid this tur- 
bulent sea of antitheses, and the strangely contrary winds of cir- 
cumstance which tossed him about, he should have been able to 
accomplish so much of real greatness is claim enough upon jus- 
tice. May we not, without sneer or scoff, and with as much 
divine right as usually enters into the sobriquets of kings, leave 
the enjoyment of his title, in its full significance, to 
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THE LAND OF THE SUN. 
THE VALLEY OF WARM WATERS. 


“ WIDE, beautiful plain, bounded by far blue hills, 
Ht: cultivated fields where the young grain is spring- 
ing in fresh, delicious green, vineyards, meadows, 
and gardens forming a paradise of verdure, white 
level roads shaded by rows of superb trees, a 
dream-like glimpse of domes and spires above masses of semi- 
tropical foliage, a canal which contains the warm waters that 
give their name to the State and the city, a luminous sky and 
floods of sunshine—this is Aguas Calientes, distant half a day’s 
(railroad) journey from Zacatécas, and two thousand feet lower. 

“It is impossible to imagine a more striking contrast than 
the scene of yesterday and the scene of to-day!” said Dorothea 
as she looked around her. “ Think of those rugged mountains, 
and look at this smiling plain! Are there many such contrasts 
to be obtained in Mexico, within a few hours of each other, Mr. 
Russell ?” 

“The tableland along which, Humboldt said, a wagon could 
be driven from the City of Mexico to Santa Fe, seems to be of 
a very up-and-down nature,” said Travers. “ This is like com- 
ing down from the Alps to the plains of Lombardy.” 

“ Aguas Calientes may seem to us low after the heights of 
Zacatécas,” said Russell; “ but it has a modest elevation of over 
six thousand feet.” 

“It has evidently a delightful climate,” said the general. 
“This balmy air is delicious after the keen wind which we felt 
at Zacatécas.” 

“Tt is the Valley of Warm Waters, of healing and delight,” 
said Russell. “It might be one of the great health resorts of 
the world; but it is only one of the most charming and typical 
of Mexican cities.” 

“ And this, I suppose, is a typical Mexican scene,” said Mrs. 
Langdon, smiling as she stood still to watch the picture along 
the banks of the canal which contains the warm water flowing 
from the baths. 

“It is even more typical than this,” replied Russell, “when 
the whole population are bathing. Just now they are only 
washing their linen—and that of every one else, apparently.” 
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It was indeed a thoroughly Mexican scene. The groups of 
women in scanty attire—for a white chemise, a colored skirt, 
and the rebozo, which is bonnet and drapery in one, may be 
said to constitute the dress of the lower class—were gathered on 
the edge of the canal, washing the linen which lay beside them 
in piles, in the soft, warm water—their bare arms and necks 
gleaming in the sunshine like bronze, their long black hair stream- 
ing down their backs. Without any aid of soap, they rubbed 
their garments energetically on a flat, smooth stone, and the re- 








BATHING AT AGUAS CALIENTES. 


sult was a whiteness which could not be surpassed by any laun- 
dering process in the world. 

“There was never a greater mistake than to suppose that 
these people are indifferent to personal cleanliness,” said Rus- 
sell. “Every town of any size has fine public baths; and when- 
ever there is a stream of water available, the populace fairly 
revel in it. At a certain time of day all along this canal men, 
women, and children may be seen taking their baths in public 
with a composure equal to that of surf-bathers on fashionable 
ocean beaches.” 

“You are sure that this water has come from the baths?” in- 
quired Dorothea suspiciously. 

“There is no doubt of it, I assure you. And the baths are 
delightful. Would you like to inspect them ?” 
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“ Just at present,” said the general, “I think we had better 
find our hotel. Afterwards sight-seeing will be in order.” 

Aguas Calientes revealed itself on nearer view as a city of 
exceeding beauty and picturesqueness, although the picturesque- 
ness was altogether different in kind from that of Zacatécas. 
Lying on its verdant plain, embowered in foliage, with lovely 
plazas full of plants and flowers, everywhere relieving what might 
else have been the monotony of its level thoroughfares, charm- 
ing to the eye as these are in their miraculous cleanliness, and 
the vistas. of softly-tinted, brightly-frescoed houses which line 
them, it is a place where everything seems to smile in harmony 
with the smiling sky, and where life is overflowing with color 
and light. 

“Tt is an enchanting place,” said Margaret Langdon; “the 
kind of place where one could linger for an unlimited length 
of time. Nature seems to have given it every charm—a perfect 
climate, the most bountiful production of the fruits of the earth, 
healing waters, and this lovely city set in the midst of orange- 
groves. What are the invalids and pleasure-seekers of the world 
about that they have not found such an ideal spot and flocked 
to it in multitudes ?” 

“ Heaven grant that it may be long before they find it!” said 
Russell fervently. “When they do its chiefest charm will van- 
ish, its color and flavor will depart. After it has become a ‘re- 
sort’ I shall never enter it again. But that day has not yet 
dawned. It is still Mexican throughout and altogether delight- 
ful.” 

“At the risk of exciting Miss Meynell’s indignation,” re- 
marked Travers, “ I must be truthful enough to say that I like 
this place better than Zacatécas, over which you were all so en- 
thusiastic yesterday. Highly picturesque as Zacatécas was, we 
must confess that it was slightly chilly. Now, dolce far niente— 
for which I have a great weakness—is possible here. This is no 
place to call for energetic sight-seeing, but rather for leisurely 
idling, and pleasantly sunning one’s self in the charming gardens 
that seem to abound.” 

“ Pray be kind enough to speak for yourself,” said Dorothea, 
“T assure you that there are some of us still equal to what you 
call energetic sight-seeing. I, for one—” 

“Oh! that is understood, of course,” interposed Mr. Travers 
with great suavity. “I should never think of including you in 
the same category with my indolent self. Your energy, your 
ceaseless thirst for information, are an example to us all. But 
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perhaps Mrs. Langdon will condescend to idle a little with me 
when she has nothing better to do.” 

“T fancy we shall all do a good deal of idling here,” answered 

Mrs. Langdon smiling. ‘ The place seems made for it, as you 
say.” 
And indeed it followed that, despite Dorothea’s intentions, 
there was not much sight-seeing done that day. Perhaps they 
were all a little tired by the amount of energy expended in Za- 
catécas, or perhaps the greater warmth of the atmosphere made 
itself felt in a sensible relaxation of spirit and muscle. It is at 
least certain that after dinner, at the Hotel de la Plaza, there 
followed a siesta so prolonged on the part of every one that 
the afternoon was well advanced when sharp raps from the gene- 
ral’s cane on their several doors brought the party together 
again. 

Miss Gresham was the last to make her'appearance. ‘ Where 
are we going?” she asked, with an air that seemed to imply 
that the slumber from which she had been torn was more attrac- 
tive than any of the sights Aguas Calientes could offer. 


“Well,” said the general, “the most notable feature of the © 


place must be its warm waters, since the name of the whole 
State is derived from them; so I think we should first visit the 
baths.” 

No one objecting, they therefore took their way to the famous 
waters which from remotest antiquity have gushed in steaming 
flood from that secret laboratory of Nature where her hidden 
forces are ever at work, and from whence have proceeded the 
many marvels of this land, which seems more than other lands 
a product of such forces. The finest baths are in the suburbs, 
and it -was a pleasant journey thither by tramway; but none of 
the party, save Russell, were prepared for the grace and charm 
of the spot they found. Through a richly carved archway of 
soft-red stone they passed into a spacious, quadrangular court 
filled with blooming plants and singing birds, around which ran 
a broad gallery or corridor supported by sculptured pillars and 
arches of the same delicately-tinted stone, with doors opening 
upon it, and carved stone benches placed at intervals. An atten- 
dant came forward to receive them with the dignified courtesy 
of a grandee, and throwing wide one of the doors showed with- 
in a deep, marble-lined pool full of clear, warm water. 

“ What a delicious place!” said Dorothea, glancing from the 
limpid pool to the wealth of greenery set in the midst of the 
softly-toned, sculptured walls. 
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“It is like a dream of Pompeii, or of one of Alma Tadema’s 
pictures! Does it strike any one what a delightful thing it must 
be to live in a country where the most prosaic buildings are full 
of picturesque beauty and romantic suggestions ?” 

“It is only because we are strangers that the romantic sug- 
gestions occur to us,” said Travers. ‘“ That is the compensation 
for coming from an unpicturesque and unromantic country. We 
should take it all as a matter of course if we lived here. I doubt 
if it occurred to the people of Granada that there was anything 
specially remarkable about the Alhambra. But there zs some- 
thing classic in the appearance of this place. I wonder if the 
people come here to lounge and gossip, like the ancient Ro- 
mans.” 

“T think,” said Margaret Langdon, “that when I grow old 
and rheumatic I shall come to Aguas Calientes to live. No in- 
firmities could resist the combined effect of this sunshine and 
these baths.” 

“Tf you are sure of that,” said the general, “I shall elect to 
temain here at present, and try the effect of the climate and 
waters on my rheumatic leg, while the rest of .you may wander 
over Mexico as long as you like.” 

“ There is no need to remain here for the sake of hot baths,” 
said Russell. “ They abound all over the country. Near Silao 
there are some where the water gushes out of the side of the 
mountain with prodigious force, sending up a cloud of steam, 
and almost parboiling the unlucky bather who drew the torrent 
on himself without knowing its force and temperature.” 

“The temperature of these baths,” said the general, who had 
meanwhile been testing it, “seems delightful. I really think I 
shall give myself the benefit of one of them at once.” 

“And shall we, like the ancient Romans, lounge and gossip 
here, meanwhile ?” inquired Miss Gresham. 

“That is not necessary,” said Russell. “Let us leave the 
general to his plunge, and go ourselves to the garden of San 
Marcos. When he is ready he will find us there.” 

“Find you,” said the general. ‘“ Yes, that will be easy enough; 
but how am I to find the garden?” 

“That is easy enough, also,” replied Russell. And explicit 
directions having been given to that effect, the general vanished 
behind a closed door, while the others, deferring this practical 
test of the waters to another time, set forth for the pleasure- 
ground of which Russell had spoken. 

It is a beautiful place, this Jardin de San Marcos, and beau- 
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tifully kept, as all public gardens are in Mexico. Unceasing is 
the labor, the attention, and the watering lavished on these spots. 
During the hours when the hose are sending crystal showers over 
banks of flowers, stretches of turf, trees and shrubs, the whole 
air is laden with moisture; and it is not wonderful that the 
growth and luxuriance of everything is magical, since water is 
the one thing necessary in Mexico to make a desert blossom in- 
to a garden. Seated around a fountain embowered in roses, the 
strangers looked on such a scene as they had not yet witnessed 
—a picture of tropical verdure. Wherever the glance fell it 
rested on masses of Nile lilies, geraniums, azaleas, and oleanders, 
The air was filled with the fragrance of orange-blossoms, and 
the sweet, pervading odor of violets blooming in myriads every- 
where; yet soft, warm, perfumed as it was, it contained no re- 
laxing quality, but was full of stimulating freshness. And the 
charm of the visible atmosphere—how can words describe that? 
Painting alone can give the exquisite tints and tones of Mexican 
atmospheric effects, of the skies that bend over this lovely land 
elevated so high toward heaven, of the celestial robes that its 
mountains wear, of the exquisite distances of its wide plains set 
with cities that lift their slender campaniles above walls of pale 
pink and soft amber, half-buried in masses of feathery foliage. 

“T should really think,” said Dorothea, “that the abounding 
natural beauty of this country might almost set an artist wild! 
And yet how few can have visited it, for I do not think I ever 
saw a Mexican scene in any gallery or exhibition of art.” 

“ Artistically it has yet to be revealed to the world,” said 
Russell. “ But it is now so accessible, and offers such induce- 
ments to the health and pleasure-seeker, that I fear it will soon 
be flooded with tourists—and its peculiar charm in great measure 
thus be lost.” 

“TIT am glad that we have come with the advance guard,” 
said Travers, leaning back and regarding the soft mass of domes 
and towers against the luminous sky, where the warm rose-flush 
of evening became visible, as the sun sank toward the distant 
line of mountains, and the wide plain seemed swimming in am- 
ber light. “ But, after all, no flood of tourists can take away this, 
you know,” he added in a reflective and somewhat consoling 
tone. “They can’t well darken the sky or turn these beautiful 
minarets and towers into conventional spires and pressed-brick 
fronts. So, let us be philosophical—especially as there are none 
of them here at present—and delve a little into the history of 
Aguas Calientes. Who founded it, Russell?” 
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“Our friend of Zacatécas—Cristébal de Ofiate, immediately 
after the conquest,” replied Russell. “He went to Zacatécas 
when the great silver lodes were discovered; but I am sure he 
must have needed all the inducement of the silver to exchange 
this delightful plain for those bare, brown heights. I have no 
doubt he returned here often in the intervals of amassing his 
fortune.” 

“Good Heavens,” said Travers with an energy so unex- 
pected that it startled his companions, “ what opportunities those 
old conguistadores had! There is nothing like it in the history of 
the world; ng fabled Eldorado ever equalled the reality of Mexi- 
co. New Spain! What pictures the very name conjures up to 
the imagination, of marvellous adventure, of wealth surpassing 
that of the Indies, of a land abounding in wonders, of pictur- 
esque beauty and untold possibilities! How poor the world has 
grown since we have explored every nook and corner of it, and 
there is never another Mexico to be discovered, look where we 
will.” 

“But there is much yet to be discovered—at least by our 
race—in this old land,” said Russell. “It is a country which 
needs and will repay long and patient study. But in order to 
discover its interest several things are necessary. First a knowl- 
edge of the history of this people, so underrated, so little under- 
stood by the world at large; a comprehension of the forces 
which have combined to make them what they are, a sympathe- 
tic appreciation of their standards and ideas, and a freedom from 
narrow prejudice,” 

“Tn short,” said Mrs. Langdon, “you want the ideal traveller, 
who possesses comprehensive knowledge, wide culture, and, above 
all, quick, poetic sympathy. But you must remember that such 
travellers do not abound anywhere.” 

“T think they have been fewer in Mexico than elsewhere,” 
said Russell. ‘ Otherwise, would so many misconceptions of this 
country be abroad ?” 

“We have agreed,” said Margaret, “that it is very hard for 
people of alien traditions, habits, manners, and customs to under- 
stand each other. By much culture we are only slowly approach- 
ing that point; but we ave approaching it. Your ideal travellers 
will arrive after awhile, Mr. Russell.” 

“Tt strikes me,” observed Travers, “that one or two have al- 
ready arrived. Modesty forbids me to be more particular in 


designation.” 
“T wonder,” said Miss Gresham, suddenly and irrelevantly, 
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“if one would be allowed to gather some of these violets? There 
are so many, and they are so deliciously fragrant.” 

“T will find out,” said Russell. He rose and walked to where 
a man was at work in the flower-beds. A few words were ex- 
changed, they saw the ready courtesy with which the request was 
acceded to, and then down on his knees went the Mexican and 
began gathering violets among the thick green leaves. 

“Oh, let me gather some!” cried Miss Gresham, rising with 
a rush and going to the place. The Mexican lifted his dark- 
lashed eyes and smiled at the pretty face that suddenly appeared 
opposite him bending over the border. He held out a fragrant 
cluster of the delicate purple flowers, and then went on gather- 
ing more, his slender brown hands pushing aside the leaves with 
a rapidity that made assistance unnecessary, although Russell also 
stooped down and lent his aid. 

“Shall we likewise go and assist?” asked Travers of his com- 
panions. ‘Or do you agree with me that it is preferable to pur- 
chase violets that somebody else has had the trouble of gathering ?” 

“T think the supply of violets yonder will soon exceed the 
demand,” replied Mrs. Langdon. 

The gardener was apparently of the same opinion. He rose 
to his feet, walked over to the other ladies and offered his vio- 
lets, with a grace as charming as the smile that accompanied it, 
while he declined by a gesture the coin which Travers made haste 
to offer him. 

“What did I tell you?” said that gentleman. ‘“‘ All things 
come to him who knows how to wait ’—although in this instance 
no violets have yet come to me.” 

‘‘Miss Gresham, perhaps, will gather some for you,” said Mrs, 
Langdon laughing. ‘With the gardener’s eye upon me, I can- 
not think of giving you any of these.” 

“If Miss Gresham has any violets to spare they will be given 
to Russell. I can fancy her telling him that they are her ‘own, 
particular flower,’ and therefore she never gives them except as 
a special mark of her favor. There was a time when they were 
given to me—but that time is no longer. If Miss Dorothea will 
not take compassion on me, I clearly foresee that I shall have to 
go and gather some violets for myself.” 

“A little exertion will be very good for you, I am sure,” said 
Dorothea, as she fastened her violets in her girdle. ‘“ But, since 
you are so averse to anything of the kind, Violet will probably 
give you some of her own particular flowers in return for the 
covert sneers you are constantly levelling at her.” 
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“ Now I call heaven and earth—no, I call Mrs. Langdon—to 
witness if I have ever been guilty of levelling covert sneers at 
Miss Gresham!” Travers cried. ‘In the first place I should de- 
spair of their being comprehended, and in the second place I 
should have before my eyes the fear of being summarily requested 
by yourself to retrace my steps to New Orleans.” 

“A request to which you would probably pay as much heed 
as to my suggestion that you might not form an altogether har- 
monious member of the party,” said Dorothea with asperity. 

“T flatter myself,’ he replied, with the unruffled calmness 
which always irritated her, “that my judgment has in that re- 
spect proved more correct than your own. Let us ask Mrs. 
Langdon to say frankly if I have, up to this time, proved an in- 
harmonious element.” 

“Margaret’s opinion is of no value at all,” said Dorothea. 
“She would fear to hurt the feelings of a fly by saying that it 
annoyed her.” 

“ And do I represent the fly? How flattering to my self-love! 
Was I not right in saying that there would not be very much 
of that left by the time we recrossed the Rio Grande?” 

“When are you not right?” inquired Dorothea, with unkind 
sarcasm. ‘I am sure that no proof of your own infallibility of 
judgment can strike you as remarkable.” 

“Tf so I should be struck by the fact that yonder is one 
slight proof of it, to which I beg to call your attention,” he said, 
and with a glance he indicated a scene taking place at that mo- 
ment. Miss Gresham, her hands full of violets, had risen from 
the border, and was fastening a portion of her fragrant spoils 
on Russell’s coat, the while lifting her eyes to his face in the 
swift glances that were accustomed to do much execution, or 
dropping them so that the long lashes lay on her clear, white 
cheeks. 

“T perceive nothing,” said Dorothea coldly, “except that 
Violet is very naturally giving Mr. Russell some of the flowers 
he helped to gather.” 

“You don’t remember a scouted prophecy of mine in New 
Orleans, and you don’t see the signs of any fulfilment of it? FZ 
bien! He who waits will see what he shall see. The fair Vio- 
let has been under a cloud since our departure, overwhelmed by 
too much artistic and historical enthusiasm. But she is begin- 
ning to recover herself. I perceive encouraging signs that our 
siren of the Mississippi will soon be herself again. Ah, here 
comes the general! He has found both the garden and us.” 
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“ Beautiful place this!” said the general, coming up full of 
enthusiasm. ‘I never saw lovelier— .What, violets?” This to 
Miss Gresham, who approached him at the moment. “ Certain- 
ly, my dear; certainly. I shall be delighted to have some, es- 
pecially when gathered by such fair hands.” 

“They are my own particular flowers, you know,” said the 
young lady with a bewitching smile, “and I like all my friends 
to wear my colors.” 

So it came to pass that Mr. Travers was the only undecor- 
ated member of the party when they finally left the garden, say- 
ing that they would return to the charming spot the next day 
and enjoy it afresh. 


But the next day there was much else to see and to do. 
Beautiful old churches, with richly sculptured doorways, tempted 
to long lingering in their picturesque interiors, filled with the 
mellow harmonies of faded frescoes and the gilded carving of 
ancient altars. In several they found fine old paintings, notably 
two by Ibarra in San Marcos—a “ St. Mark” and an “ Adora- 
tion of the Kings ’’-—which were not only worthy of attention, 
but which they might easily have failed to see. For, hidden 
away in dark chapels and sacristies all over Mexico are 
treasures of art which no eager sacristan, as in Italy, brings to 
the notice of the stranger. They must be carefully sought for if 
they would be seen, and in many cases the art-loving visitor will 
be astonished to find the unmistakable traces of a master’s brush 
on pictures to which no one has thought of directing his atten- 
tion. Many are the works of the great school of Spanish paint- 
ers which flourished soon after the conquest of Mexico that 
found their way to the churches, monasteries, and convents of 
this opulent country. Bought for devotional purposes solely, 
they still serve those purposes, save when the government has 
confiscated and transferred them to its schools of art. The 
number so transferred, however, is small compared to the num- 
ber that still remain in the rich, dim old churches, where they 
were placed centuries ago. 

Coming out of one of the most quaint and interesting of 
these ancient edifices, the lofty arch of its elaborately carved 
doorway almost hidden by tall, graceful palms, while a wealth 
of roses rioted below, they found themselves close upon the mar- 
ket-place, where columned arcades enclose on four sides an 
open square in which all the color of a tropical land seems to 
VOL, LVI.—37 
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meet and overflow. Shaded from the sun by squares of mat- 
ting supported on slender poles, the venders of fruit and vege- 
tables sit, surrounded by their luscious wares. Oranges, cheri- 
moyas, aguacates, the purple fruit of the cactus, the melon-sepota, 
granaditas and limes, with many others, of which even Russell 
hardly knew the names, made masses as attractive to the eye as 
to the palate, while the mounds of vegetables were hardly less 
brilliant in their hues, and of variety too great for enumeration. 
In the midst of this wealth of product moved, sat, talked, 
chaffered the graceful, picturesque people, forming on all sides 
groups for a painter, the shadowy coolness of the arcaded for- 
tales affording an effective background, and the splendor of the 
sky above accentuating every tint of color below. 

“Oh, to be an artist!”’ sighed Dorothea. “No one else 
should come here. It makes_,one long for a color-box, a canvas, 
and an easel. There is no other way to represent such a scene 
as this.” 

“A camera, perhaps,” suggested the general. 

“ A camera, no. How can that give the wealth of color, the 
golden-bronze of the people’s skins, the exquisite tints of the old 
stone buildings, the luminous shadows like a Velasquez picture?” 

“It was certainly an oversight. not to have added an artist to 
our party,” said Travers. 

“But then, you see, the party itself is an entirely fortuitous 
concourse of atoms.” 

“Here is some of the pottery of this place,” said Russell, 
walking over to a pile of the ware in question displayed under 
one of the arches. ‘ These vessels,’ he went on, “are in yni- 
versal use throughout Mexico for almost all household purposes 
—the poorer classes use nothing else. But there is a great dif- 
ference in the quality of the ware manufactured in different 
places. Every district has its own variety, some of which is of 
much higher excellence than others.” 

“That which we saw in Zacatécas was different from this,” 
said Mrs. Langdon. ‘It seemed more durable though coarser, 
and had a very hard and brilliant glaze.” 

“The Aguas Calientes ware is of a better grade,” said Rus- 
sell. “Some of it is really beautiful, with a classic grace of form, 
and genuine artistic feeling displayed in the decoration.” 

“Tt is really remarkable,” said the general. “Is there a manu- 


factory of this pottery ?” 
“No,” answered Russell. ‘ There is no such thing in Mexico. 
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It is all made by the Indians without any direction of educated 
talent. They have their own peculiar art of making it, an art 
handed down from father to son. Think of the artistic genius 
it evinces!” 

“They have true artistic hands,’ said Margaret Langdon, 
looking at the slim, brown fingers of the man who was showing 
his wares to them. “Of course you know how much character 
there is in the hand. There is no part of the human body more 
expressive, and the hands of these people have struck me from 
the first. I do not wonder that they can mould clay into such 
forms, and decorate it with so true a sense of color and _har- 
mony. It is all written there in those slender, tapering, flexible 
fingers.” 

So, through all the picturesque sights and ways of the lovely, 
sunshine-flooded, color-adorned city they wandered, drinking 
deeper at every step the fascinations of this land, where the 
charms of all those other lands which the world has agreed to 
be most enchanting seem to meet and blend. But it was in 
the evening, while they were still lingering over that nondescript 
meal which in Mexican hotels may be called either dinner or 
supper, that a burst of music from the plaza near by called 
them forth to the most typical of all Mexican scenes. 

It was a scene which to their unaccustomed eyes appeared 
gay and brilliant in the extreme. A military band was playing 
in a pavilion lighted by hanging lamps and embowered in foli- 
age, while a throng of people, belonging evidently to the higher 
classes, promenaded in two adverse processions (one composed of 
men, the other of ladies) around the broad paved walk that en- 
circled the plaza. On benches under the glossy boughs of 
orange-trees, shining in the lamp-light and laden with golden 
fruit and odorous blossoms, numbers of persons were sitting, 
talking in low, well-bred tones, children were playing and laugh- 
ing along the wide walks that passed through the garden which 
formed the centre of the square, and the whole picture was so 
bright, animated, joyous, yet full of decorum and in a manner 
of stately grace, that it seemed to the strangers less like reality 
than like a page from an old romance. 

“But what a pity,” cried Dorothea, “that the crowning touch 
of picturesqueness is gone, that these Spanish-looking women 
have abandoned their mantillas to wear hats! If I were one of 
them how glad I should be to cling to anything so artistic and 
becoming as the lovely drapery of Spain!” 
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‘““They have not abandoned the mantilla by any means,” said 
Russell, “but they reserve it for occasions of which a prome- 
nade like this is not one.” 

“The scene would, of course, be much more characteristic if 
they wore the Spanish mantilla, which I take to be a drapery 
of black lace,” said Travers. ‘ But I must say I think the hats 
are preferable to the black shawl in which we have seen them 
going in and out of the churches all day, and which makes 
every woman look like a nun.” 

“Well,” said the general, who meanwhile had been carefully 
scanning the passing throng—especially the maidens with their 
delicate features, their dark, liquid eyes, their dusky masses of 
rippling hair, their lithe, rounded forms, proud carriage, and 
springing step—‘ you may criticise the head-covering as much 
as you like, but there is little to criticise in the faces.” 

“And less in the manners,” said Mrs. Langdon. “ This is, of 
course, an indiscriminate gathering, for all these people cannot 
be drawn from one order of society, yet how striking is the 
absence of anything like vulgarity of manner—loud speech, bois- 
terous laughter, or unrestrained gesture.” 

“You might wander through every plaza in Mexico without 
finding a trace of those things,” said Russell. ‘Remark the 
dignity of those girls and their entire lack of self-consciousness. 
If they ever exchange the coquettish, alluring glances of which 
one reads in certain romances of travel with the men passing 
them, I can only say that during my long residence in the coun- 
try I have never yet detected one such glance.” 

“Oh! from the days of Marco Polo to our own travellers 
have found it necessary to embroider facts with fictions,” said 
Travers. “I confess that I have so far looked in vain for some 
of the romantic episodes which have immediately rewarded the 
observation of other tourists. In the churches I have seen no 
lady talking with her fan to the cavalier behind the pillar. They 
all appear to be prosaically and devoutly engaged in saying their 
prayers; and I am beginning to be afraid that these picturesque 
ibits of comedy only occur in novels and books of travels.” 

‘No Mexican lady ever carries a fan to church,” said Rus- 
sell. ‘Etiquette prescribes precisely the use of that article. It 
is part of her costume for a ball, theatre, or opera, but is never 
taken to church; so spare yourself the trouble of looking any 
more for such episodes.” 

“None of you have yet mentioned what strikes me most of 
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all here,” said Dorothea—‘ that perfect as the manners of these 
people are, they are in no respect better than those of the peas- 
ants we saw to-day in the market-place ; which proves—what does 
it prove, Mr. Russell?” 

“That the: Mexican possesses by nature what it costs some 
other races a great deal of trouble to acquire—that is, a fine 
appreciation of the best in that admirable thing which we call 
manners,” answered Russell. 

“What strikes me,” said Miss Gresham, “is that here is 
something very different from market-places filled with peasants. 
These are the best people—one sees it at a glance. This is so- 
ciety.” 

“Evidently,” replied Travers with gravity. “The deau-monde 
of Aguas Calientes is here in force. Shall we not, by the bye, 
join in their dress-parade?”’ 

“Oh! I think so,” replied Miss Gresham eagerly, who had 
no mind to conceal her beautiful face and faultless toilette in 
the corner of a shaded bench. “It is certainly the thing to do 
—don't you think so?” appealing to Mrs. Langdon. 

“Yes, Margaret,” said the general. “Let us take a turn. I 
observe that men are allowed in the feminine ranks when they 
accompany ladies.” 

Margaret, always compliant to the wishes of others, smiled 
assent, and rising moved forward to fall into the ranks of the 
promenaders. Miss Gresham rose also and, after one appealing 
but unheeded glance at Russell, Travers took his place by her 
side. “Shall we follow them?” Russell then inquired of Doro- 
thea. 

“No,” she answered, “let us remain here. I like better to 
watch the people than to join them.” 

“In that case, and since we are in Mexico, will you allow 
me to light a cigar? If I change my seat to your other side 
the breeze will carry the smoke from you.” 

“Do not disturb yourself,” she answered. “I never object 
to the smoke of a cigar in the open air. And just now I shall 
like it particularly, because it will put you in a good humor to 


’ 


answer all my questions.’ 
He laughed as he struck a match and lighted his cigar. 
“The bribe is unnecessary,” he said, “for I am always glad to 
tell you anything that you wish to know.” 
“What a delightful person you are!” she said, with naive 
frankness. “I never expected to find a travelling companion so 
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entirely after my own heart. I know I am very troublesome in 
what Mr. Travers calls my insatiate thirst for information; but 
it is not only the things you tell that I enjoy, it is your way of 
telling them, your readiness, your—” 

He lifted his hand in protest. “Take care!” he said smil- 
ing. “You talk of your heart—have you no thought that mine, 
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however time-hardened and battered, might prove vulnerable to 
such flattery?” 

“But it is not flattery,” she answered earnestly. “It is sober 
truth. As I was saying to Margaret last night, it is simply 
wonderful that you can take so much interest in guiding and 
making things pleasant for us.” 

“And do you not suppose that I am also making them 
pleasant for myself?” he asked. ‘“ Don’t credit me with too 
much unselfishness. In point of fact, I am as selfish as most 
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men, for I assure you that nothing would induce me to unite 
my travelling fortunes with those of people whose society was 
not agreeable to me. But I am really the person most obliged. 
You see I have led such a wandering life for many years that I 
am a very lonely man, as far as the intimate ties of life are 
concerned. I have hosts of acquaintances all over the world, 
but very few friends. And no later friendships can take the 
place of those associated with the memories of one’s youth. So 
I enjoy the companionship of your father, your sister, and your- 
self—and I must include Travers, who is a very good fellow, 
though I am afraid you don’t believe it—more than I could 
possibly enjoy that of people equally agreeable who had not the 
charm of old association. And this being so, pray let me hear 
no more of any obligation to me for the little service I am able 
to render you.” 

She gave him a smile that said more than words, and then 
they fell to talking of the scene before them, while the band 
made the air resonant with throbbing, joyous music, so marked 
in its time that it was no wonder the small, daintily-shod feet 
passing by kept step to the cadences with soldierly precision ; 
the great stars looked down out of a violet sky, the air was like 
a sensible caress, and a light passing breeze came laden with 
all the blossoming fragrance of the night, as night is in this de- 


lightful Valley of Warm Waters. 
CHRISTIAN REID. 
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LONG the local histories of Maine none have at- 
tracted more attention than that of the Indians 
of Norridgewock and their martyred missionary 
priest, Father Sébastien Rasles, S.J. Remote from 
civilization and its amenities, he lived among 
these Indians for thirty years. He devoted his life to their 
conversion and instruction, and his labors were crowned with 
martyrdom; for he was literally hunted to death by the ene- 
mies of his faith and nation. 

One might suppose the treacherous cruelties practised on the 
Indians at Pemaquid and Dover, and the crowning act of trans- 
porting and selling captured Indians for slaves, were sufficient 
incentives to hostility. But, forgetful of these atrocities, the 
government and many of the people of Massachusetts Bay and 
the District of Maine persisted in ascribing the enmity of the 
Indians to the influence of “the wily Jesuit,” and “there was 
a universal desire to have him arrested and brought to Boston 
alive.” At the same time a price was offered for his head. 

To seize or slay Father Rasles, a military force, under a Cap- 
tain Moulton, was despatched to Norridgewock in the winter of 
1723. “ But the cautious Jesuit and his tribe had made a safe 
retreat ; so that the only trophies (szc) of the enterprise were 
a few books and papers* found in the priest’s dwelling-house ; 
among which was a letter from the governor of Canada, exhort- 
ing him to push on the Indians with all imaginable zeal against 
the English.” 

A second and more effective attack upon “the Jesuit” was 
made in the following August, 1724, when a force of more than 
two hundred men, under Captains Harmon, Moulton, Bane, and 
Bourn, left their rendezvous at Fort Richmond on the Kenne- 
beck, a few miles below Gardiner, and ascended the river in 
whale-boats to a point near the site of Waterville. ‘Proceeding 
thence by land, they succeeded in surprising the Indians; among 
whom, besides old men, women, and children, there were about 
sixty warriors. These, after firing two volleys, fled to the 
woods pursued by the victors. The pursuers returned to the 





* At one time preserved in the library of Harvard College. 
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village and found the Jesuit, in one of the wigwams, firing upon 
a few of our men who had not followed the wretched fugitives. 
He had with him an English boy about fourteen years of age, 
whom he had shot through the thigh, and afterward stabbed in 
the body, though he ultimately recovered. Moulton had given 
orders to spare the life of Rasles; but Jacques, a lieutenant, 
finding him firing from the wigwam, and that he had wounded 
one of our men, stove in the door and shot him through the 
head. As an excuse, Jacques alleged that when he entered the 
wigwam Rasles was loading his gun, and declared that he 
would neither give nor take quarter.” 

Imagine a solitary old man, surrounded by his enemies, de- 
claring, while loading his gun, that he will neither give nor take 
quarter! “ Moulton,” it is added, “disapproved the act of his 
lieutenant ; allowing, however, that the priest had sazd something 
to provoke Jacques; yet doubting whether the statements made 
by him were literally correct.” It is safe to say that no one 
believed the excuse given for the murder of Father Rasles, and 
few of the Puritans thought it necessary to condemn or excuse 
the successful result of an expedition whose avowed purpose was 
to capture or krll the “ wily Jesuit.” 

Our historian, Williamson, says: “On the 27th of August 
the brave detachment arrived at Fort Richmond without the Joss 
of a man. It was an exploit exceedingly gratifying to the com- 
munity, and considered as brilliant as any other in either of the 
Indian wars since the fall of King Philip. Harmon, who was the 
senior in command, proceeded to Boston with the scalps, and re- 
ceived in reward for the achievement the commission of lieuten- 
ant-colonel—an achievement in which Moulton had the principal 
agency, though he received no distinguishing recompense except. 
the universal applause of his country. Superior merit has often 
been overshadowed by superior rank in much more important 
services” (Williamson, A/zs¢t. Maine, vii. p. 132). But Harmon 
was bearer of the scalps, and Moulton had disapproved the act 
of his lieutenant in the murder of Father Rasles, which they 
who distributed rewards did not. 

It seems a strange perversion of language to call the sur- 
prise, killing, and scalping of a few Indians, and the murder of 
a defenceless old priest, a brilliant exploit for a force of two 
hundred men; but then it was not quite thirty years since, “in 
1695-6, a bounty of £50 was offered for every Indian woman 
or child under fourteen years taken prisoner, or for an older 
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Indian's scalp produced at the Board of War” (vid. 5 Mass. Rec., 
p. 437; 2 Holmes’ A. Anu, p. 10, as quoted by Williamson). 
The bounty was afterward increased to £100. Hunting Indians 
for their scalps promised to become an industry more lucrative 
than hunting wild animals for their furs. ? 

One finds these statements very shocking. But we cannot 
read the annals of our colonial period without admitting that 
the laws of war had no place in the conquest of Indian lands. 
The early colonists, adventurers and “ pilgrims” alike, readily 
adopted the cruel usages of savage warfare, even to taking 
scalps. Failing to civilize the savage, they became, in some re- 
spects, savages themselves. 

Fas est ab hoste docerit is an approved maxim in war. But 
in our wars with the Indians we learned from them only new 
forms of cruelty and deceit; and they from us little else than 
the frauds and destructive vices that deform our civilization. 
What else have they learned from civilization in the three cen- 
turies of contact with it? How many have been civilized? 
How many have gained any considerable knowledge of industrial 
arts? How many have been converted from heathen diabolism 
to Christianity? How many have been, in any way, made bet- 
ter or happier by the instructions and examples of civilization ? 
Not many. But enough to give the lie to the assertion that 


“the Indians could not be civilized.” If it were true that liv- 
ing Indians cannot be made better we should accept the heartless 
saying, “The good Indians are the dead,” and rejoice that 


civilization has almost done its work of conversion. 

We find in Williamson’s History of Maine a few paragraphs, 
given as unimportant annals, which seem so like an epitome of 
our early history—its enterprises and their motives; the greed of 
gain and lawless deeds of explorers ; the cruelties of early colonists 
and the revenge of savage natives—that they form a fitting con- 
clusion to these excerpts from the early history of the “ District 
of Maine.” 

“In April, 1614, Captain John Smith”—of South Virginia— 
“arrived at Monhegan, intending to revive the colony of Fort 
St. George, at the mouth of the Kennebeck (Sagadahock). He 
explored the coast as far east as Penobscot Bay. But zs men 
were chiefly employed in taking whales and trading with the In 
dians for furs. Within twenty miles of Monhegan they got 
from the natives, for trifles, eleven thousand beavers, a hundred 
martens, and many otters. Eastward, about the Penobscot, our 
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commodities were not so much esteemed: the French traders 
bartered their articles on better terms” (Smith’s History of New 
England, page 213). 

Smith sailed for England July 8, leaving his companion, 
Thomas Hunt, master of the second vessel of the expedition, 
who was bound for Spain. Smith says: “ Hunt purposely tar- 
ried behind to prevent me from making a plantation, to monopo- 
lize the trade, and to steal savages. He carried off twenty-five, 
whom he sold at Malaga.” 

It is stated in Prince’s Avnals that “the Friars took those 
that were unsold, to Christianize them.” In a conference with 
some Indian sagamores, the governor of Massachusetts Bay pro- 
mised to restore the enslaved Indians, zf they could be recovered.” 

In February, 1696, three Indian chiefs, Egermet, Toxus, and 
Abenguid, with other Indians, came to Fort William Henry, on 
the peninsula of Pemaquid, to effect an exchange of prisoners. 
The fort was commanded by a Captain Chubb. “In the midst 
of a parley, Chubb’s men fell upon the Indians, killing Egermet, 
Abenquid, and two others, and making prisoners of nearly all 
the rest. Only Toxus and a few of his men escaped.” 

In the following July Pemaquid was attacked by the French 
under Iberville, aided by some two hundred Indians led by the 
half-breed Baron de Castine. When the place was summoned 
Chubb promptly replied: “I will not surrender the fort, though 
the sea should be covered with French vessels and the land with 
wild Indians.” But after a few bombs had been thrown into 
the fort he concluded to surrender, on condition that the garri- 
son should be spared, and conveyed to Boston in exchange for 
an equal number of French and Indians. 

“When the gates were thrown open the Indians discovered 
some of their people zz trons; and the French commander 
could hardly restrain the active resentment of his savage allies. 
Indeed, a few of the soldiers were killed. To protect the rest, 
they were taken to a small island and guarded by French sol- 
diers until they could be sent to Boston.” 

But the Indians did not forgive nor forget the treachery of 
Chubb. Two years after the capture of Pemaquid a small war 
party made its way to Andover, Massachusetts, and killed him 
in his own home. This was, of course, an /udian outrage. 

And the “outrages” of to-day in the far West are so like 
those of two centuries ago on our eastern coast, their provoca- 
tions so evidently due to the same denial of the rights of man- 
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hood to the Indian race, and the cupidities of civilization, that 
the statement of an old friend, whose name should be accepted 
almost as a synonyme for truthfulness, makes a proper sequence 
to the legends of Indian wars in Maine, as waged by “ English 
colonists” and “ Pilgrim fathers.” 

The late General Crook, of the United States army, who was. 
so energetic and successful in his campaigns against the “ hos- 
tiles” in New Mexico and Arizona, who defeated and captured 
their principal chiefs—Geronimo and others—endeavored to in- 
augurate a policy that promised peace to the Indian country, 
and the ultimate civilization of the Indian tribes. In a “talk” 
with the captured chiefs he urged them to consider that war 
with the United States meant the certain destruction of the 
Indian people. ‘We know that,” was the reply, “but as the 
white men will not let us live anywhere in our own country, 
we wish to die like brave men.”” The general asked why, since the 
buffalo and other wild animals would soon be extinct, the In- 
dians would not try to live like the white men—raise cattle and 
cultivate the land? They answered: “We would like to do 
so, but the white men will not let us. They want all the good 
land, and when they find it in our country, they will either 
seize upon it directly, or do something to provoke our young 
men to shed blood, or to steal cattle herded on our land; and 
then your soldiers come to kill us.” 

The general promised that the white men should not en- 
croach upon their lands, as long as they were peaceful; and the 
Indians promised to maintain peace and good order on their 
“reservations.” In fact, they organized a species of police for 
this purpose; and with such effect that the Apache country 
was, for the time, peaceful and safe. Thieves and other offen-- 
ders were promptly apprehended, tried, and punished. Life and 
property were in less jeopardy in the mountains of Arizona and 
New Mexico than in the streets and purlieus of our cities. 
Supplied with agricultural implements and seeds, the Indians 
produced cereals, potatoes, and other culinary vegetables, enough 
for their own consumption and to supply the troops in their 
vicinity. The quartermasters bought forage from the Apaches. 
instead of hauling it, at great expense, through hundreds of 
miles over rough roads from Texas and Missouri. 

These Indians, the most numerous and warlike of the Western 
tribes, had really commenced the work of civilization. Unfortu- 
nately, the general over-estimated his ability to improve their 
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social condition. His benevolent and wise policy displeased the 
Indian agents in New Mexico and Arizona, and the Indian Bu- 
reau in Washington. It suggested a possible transfer of “the 
bureau’ to the War Department; and the abolition of the civil 
“agencies” which, sometimes honest but oftener corrupt, had 
paid Indian annuities in shoddy blankets and merchandise that 
would be accounted damaged or worthless in ordinary commerce. 
His policy was doubly displeasing to the host of illicit traders— 
swindlers—land speculators and plunderers, whose opportunities 
would cease with the cessation of “Indian outrages” and threats 
of “another Indian war.” And in the army of officials and dis- 
appointed adventurers there were votes / 

General Crook's convention with the Indians was not ap- 
proved; and because of this undue interference with the admin- 
istration of his department, and an unwillingness to face the In- 
dians whom he had innocently misled, he asked to be relieved 
from command in the Indian country. So he was transferred to 
the Department of Missouri, with headquarters at Chicago ; 
where, three years ago, he died. <A brave soldier, an able com- 
mander, and a noble man; but wholly unfit to carry out any 
policy of fraud and cruelty—even against Indians! 

I write these paragraphs, of more modern history, in connec- 
tion with legends of our Indian wars in New England two hun- 
dred years ago, to show that neither in the present nor the past 
have the Indians been regarded as men, or possessors of the 
rights of men. For, “we hold these truths to be self-evident— 
that a// men are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” But the Indians have none 
of these endowments. They live by our sufferance, and they 
must be happy—or miserable—as we direct. And their liberty 
is that of the wild beast of the forest. 

It would be as unnatural as unjust to rehearse the cruelties 
of our forefathers, as if they were the willing oppressors of an 
innocent people who gave no just cause of offence. While there 
were instances of generous and noble characters, the Indians 
were a race of savages and the methods of savage warfare are 
always horrible. But our forefathers—government and people 
—adopted some of them, even to the taking of scalps. And 
they added a new horror to their savage warfare by transport- 
ing their Indian captives and selling them into slavery! 

Government efforts—if efforts they may be called—to civilize 
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the Indians have been failures. The few small communities of 
semi-civilized Christians generally owe their conversion to the 
perseverant labors of Franciscan, Jesuit, and Oblate missionary 
priests, whose efforts have been sometimes thwarted and always 
embarrassed by sectarian influences on the part of government 
officials. As in 1717 the governor of Massachusetts Bay offered 
Protestant Bibles and a Protestant teacher to the Catholic In- 
dians of Maine, so his successors in government, a hundred and 
seventy years later, send Protestant teachers to the Catholic 
Pueblos in New Mexico. The conditions are not quite parallel; 
for then, in the realm of Great Britain, the Catholic religion 
was prohibited by her laws; while here and xow government 
is forbidden either to teach religion or to prohibit religious 
teaching. 

In New England, prior to “the Revolution,” there was reli- 
gion, but no religious freedom. As in old England king and 
Parliament usurped the authority of popes and councils, in Mew 
England all were subjects of the civil powers in matters of faith 
and church discipline, as well as in secular affairs. Acts of the 
General Court of Massachusetts assumed to define heresies as 
well as to enforce the precepts of their religion. 

In 1646 it was made penal to “withhold children from the 
ordinance (sic) of baptism.” “One /Paznxter was publicly whipped 
for this offence. And in the course of twenty years about 
thirty were either fined, whipped, or banished ; and a few executed” 
(Williamson). 

As we read these passages from our colonial history, the re- 
frain of Mrs. Hemans’s laudatory ode to the New England Pil- 
grims seems like the expression of a sneer: ‘ Freedom to wor- 
ship God”! 

The authentic legends of Maine, its coasts and islands, bays 
and rivers, might well serve as links in the chain of historic 
events, from the visits of European adventurers in 1602 to the 
present day. Something of this is presented in the brief refer- 
ences to the first English and French navigators and explorers 
of her coast, and the tripartite contests between the English, 
French, and Indians, for final possession of the country from 
the Piscataqua to the St. John. 

Though remote from the great battle-fields of “the Revo- 
lution,” Maine claims a place in its history, from its beginning 
to its close. It was up the Kennebeck to its head-waters, and 
thence through miles of wilderness, that the expedition against 
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Quebec made its way in the autumn and early winter of 1775. 
Perhaps our history affords no examples of heroic endurance of 
privation and toil surpassing those of Arnold’s march to Quebec 
through the forests of Maine. Nor, perhaps, a more striking ex- 
ample of disaster, by the failure of a subordinate, than is pre- 
sented in the shameful abandonment of the expedition by the 
commander of one division of his forces. Arnold reached 
Quebec with but six hundred and fifty of the eleven hundred 
men of his command. There he was joined by the gallant 
Montgomery, who led the attack, and was killed almost at the 
first fire of the British artillery. A monument to his memory is 
seen in front of St. Paul’s, on Broadway. _A mural tablet, in 
honor of “The brave American General Montgomery,” once 
existed in the foundation wall of a house on the street of 
Quebec near where he fell. It is said to have disappeared ; but 
I saw it and copied its inscription in 1849. 

That the invasion of Canada proved a failure was, in great 
part, due to other causes than inadequate force. The memory 
of Father Rasles was yet fresh in the minds of Canadians. They 
knew, also, that in some of the insurgent colonies their co- 
religionists were not free. And though a Catholic priest—after- 
ward the first Archbishop of Baltimore—was associated with Dr. 
Franklin to solicit their co-operation in the struggle for inde- 
pendence, the statutes of New England, Virginia, and New 
York promised less favor to their religious liberty than the 
treaty obligations of old England. And so, to-day, instead of 
being component parts of one great American state, Canada and 
the United States are wrangling about railways and canals, and 
reciprocity in ¢rade/ 

One of the historic points around which are clustered me- 
morials of French colonization, our own colonial period, and the 
war for independence, is Castine, on the north-eastern shore of 
Penobscot Bay. Its name is that of a French adventurer who, 
for thirty years, was identified with the Indians of the country 
in opposing English colonization and English marauders. The 
Baron de Castine resided here from 1667 to 1697. The penin- 
sula on which the town is built once bore the name of an earlier 
resident Frenchman, and was known as “ Major Biguyduce.” 
The Plymouth Company had a trading-house here in 1626, but 
it was soon abandoned. 

In the war of “the Revolution ”’—1775 to 1783—Biguyduce was 
a British military post. In the fifth year of the war, 1781, Gen- 
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eral Wadsworth commanded the American forces on the coast 
east of Falmouth (Portland). The troops of his command were 
chiefly militia, drafted for eight months’ service. The four 
months of winter in that cold climate compelled a suspension 
of active hostilities, and when in December the greater part of 
his men had gone to their homes, the general was left with a 
small force at Camden, on the west shore of the bay, and 
twenty to thirty miles south-west from the British post. By 
land the distance was about fifty miles. The general’s residence 
during the period of hibernation was near the village of 
Thomaston, and three or four miles from the shore, where he 
was guarded by only six soldiers. But as the post at Camden was 
between his residence and the enemy, there seems to have been 
little apprehension of danger. Advised of Wadsworth’s slender 
protection, the British commander at Biguyduce sent a party of 
twenty-five men, under Lieutenant Stockton, to capture him. The 
party crossed the bay in a privateer vessel, and at night landed 
a few miles from the general’s house. The weather was intensely 
cold, and the ground was covered with snow. The guard was 
not alert when, near midnight, the British party made their at- 
tack. It was a complete surprise. The general and his little 
party made a stout resistance, and surrendered only when he 
and all but one of the guard were disabled by wounds. He 
was hurried to the vessel and conveyed to Biguyduce. On 
his arrival the British commander, General Campbell, called 
upon him, complimented him on his brave resistance—which 
he thought hardly justifiable where success was hopeless— 
and invited him to share his table while a prisoner at the 
post. 

In the following April Major Burton, who had served under 
General Wadsworth, was captured on the passage from Boston 
to his home on the St. George. He was brought to Biguyduce, 
and lodged in the same room with his general. Both were 
treated with courtesy by the British commander and his officers, 
while awaiting orders from their commander-in-chief at New 
York. Some suspension of friendly courtesies, and occasional 
hints, confirmed the suspicion that the prisoners were not to be 
exchanged; but were to be sent to England, either to be tried 
for treason or, at best, to be imprisoned until the close of the 
war. Mrs. Wadsworth and a friend, Miss Fenno, had been per- 
mitted to visit them, and on taking leave Miss Fenno had ven- 
tured to say: “General Wadsworth, take care of yourself!’’ This 
VOL. LVI.—38 
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was understood as a hint, and the prisoners determined to es- 
cape or perish in the attempt. 

The room in which they were confined was in the officers’ 
barrack, within the fort. The scarp wall was over twenty feet 
high, and a strong cheveaux-de-frise ran along its foot, in the 
ditch. Sentinels were posted at short intervals along the walls, 
and at the doors of the barracks; and there were two in the 
gallery on which the prisoners’ room opened. The upper half 
of their door was a glazed window, which enabled the sentinel 
to view the interior of the room, and which he opened at pleas- 
ure. The outside windows were strongly grated. 

By a small bribe to the soldier who served as their barber 
they procured a gimlet, with which Burton was able to bore two 
lines of holes across a wide board of the ceiling. The interstices 
between the gimlet-holes were cut with a penknife, leaving only 
those at the corners, to keep the ceiling apparently intact. For, 
as soon as a hole was made or a bit of wood removed, the 
cavity was filled with bread moistened in the mouth, and made 
so nearly of the same tint as the wood that in a casual inspec- 
tion it would not be noticed. As only a few turns of the gim- 
let could be made between the sentinel’s successive passages of 
the door, it required care as well as patience to prosecute the 
work to completion; but at the end of three weeks it was ac- 
complished. 

The prisoners prepared for their journey by laying aside por- 
tions of food for subsistence by the way, and waited for weath- 
er to favor their attempt. At last it came. On the 18th of 
June a dark night and heavy rain aided to conceal their move- 
ments from the eyes and ears of sentinels. The hole through 
the ceiling was opened, and with some difficulty the prisoners 
crawled through it, and along the joists above to an entry open 
to the roof. Using their blankets as cords, they descended to 
the floor below. Thence, groping their way to an outer door 
and across the parade, they reached a bastion and made the de- 
scent of the ditch undiscovered. To ascend the counter-scarp 
was comparatively easy. But only the intense darkness and the 
howling storm made escape possible, for it was necessary to 
pass two lines of sentinels, and the guard was relieved while the 
fugitives were crossing the parapet and ditch. Here they be- 
came separated, and the general groped his way alone to the 
cove behind the fort. Fortunately, the tide was out and the 
cove, a mile in width, was fordable. After the crossing, it was 
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necessary to traverse another mile over rough ground and wind- 
falls to the shore of the bay. There he was rejoined by Major 
Burton. A boat was found on the beach, in which they crossed 
the bay to the western shore. Thence, guided by a pocket com- 
pass, they made their way through the woods to the head-waters 
of the St. George. On the third day after leaving the fort they 
reached the house of a “settler,” and procured horses for the 
rest of the journey to Thomaston. 

In rehearsing the hazardous adventure of General Wadsworth 
little more than a century ago, his narrow escape from an _ un- 
willing voyage to England—no longer home—to be tried for 
treason, or else to languish in unhonored captivity, one cannot 
help contrasting the different minor conditions of now and then. 
Then the general endured privations and encountered dangers 
to escape the possibility of long captivity—perhaps trial for trea- 
son-felony—in “our old home.” Mow a monument to the pa- 
triot general’s grandson, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, holds 
place in Westminster Abbey. 

I have rehearsed some incidents in the history of Maine and 
New England just as they were suggested by recollections of 
her lakes and rivers, and that wonderful sea-coast whose many 
points of interest are little known to “off-zslanders,” to few save 
those who in childhood have gazed upon the ocean from her 
beetling cliffs, and been hushed to sleep in the sound of breakers 
on her granite shores. Bar Harbor, Mount Desert, Orchard 
Beach, and other points of the coast affected by summer tourists 
are familiar names; but they embrace but small parts of a sea- 
coast of more than two thousand miles. 


E. PARKER-SCAMMON. 
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N All-Saints’ Day, 1892, the Young Men’s Society 
of Cork celebrated its fortieth anniversary. Great 
joy was felt by all on account of the society's 
marvellous vitality, its present roll numbering 830 
members—albeit it had in 185g 1800 members— 

and a well-grounded hope was expressed for its future progress 
under the guidance of its ever-zealous officers. 

Yet with all this chorus of gladness and hope, and through 
all this harmony, was felt and heard a minor chord of sorrow 
for the loss of one whom death had taken from amongst us 
scarcely two months before—John George MacCarthy, our foun- 
der and president for over a quarter of a century. To none at 
that meeting, however, was that sad memory so real, so touch- 
ingly present, as to the four who were associated with Mr. Mac- 
Carthy in the foundation of the society, and who, to mark our 
length of membership, were placed that night amongst the hon- 
ored guests. Nor did we grieve without added reason, for at 
this gathering we had all hoped to have once more heard his 


pleasant voice, to have beheld his graceful figure, and to have felt 


his genial presence. But such was not to be. 

Looking at my Irish Birth-day Book I find his autograph, 
“John George MacCarthy, born at Cork, June 22, 1829.” For that 
day Miss E. Skeffington Thompson, the compiler, has aptly quoted, 
but all unconscious of its aptness, these fine lines of Mangan: 

“The noble-hearted sees in earth 
A paradise before his eyes; 
The dreams to which his soul gives birth 
He fondly hopes to realize; 
He dedicates his burning youth 
To glorify the majesty of Truth!” 

Surely no verse could be better chosen as an epitome of the 
life of John George MacCarthy, “the Frederic Ozanam of Cork,” 
as a writer lately called him. His “burning youth” did, indeed, 
“glorify the majesty of Truth!”—as his manhood exemplified its 
practice, fully, fearlessly, heroically. 

Looking back to boyhood, the first memory of my dear 
friend I find midway in the “forties”—I a boy of twelve, he 
a youth of sixteen, reading an essay as a pupil at the “ Mansion 
House” School—St. Vincent’s—at the summer vacation exhibi- 
tion, to which my good mother took me. 
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My feelings, I well remember, were of wonder and sympathy 
for the graceful young essayist. Wonder at his courage, and 
sympathy, for he was a stammerer. So then was I, and long 
years after did we both do battle against the common foe, read- 
ing poetry aloud together. Longfellow, because it was his fa- 
vorite, was chosen. “Longfellow” his aunts, with whom he then 
resided on Charlotte Quay, playfully called him, to mark, no 
doubt, his stature as well as his love for the poet. 

Returning home from vacation in 1852 I found George 
Roche, a mutual friend of school-days, and who died since as 
Dr. Roche in Australia, and others gathering recruits for a new 
society they were about to form. It was to be modelled on an- 
other society of a similar nature, founded by Dean O'Brien, 
among the young men of Limerick. 

The Dominican Prior, Very Rev. John Pius Leahy, O.P., St. 
Mary’s, Pope’s Quay, who died a few years ago Bishop of Dro- 
more, fostered the society, and with great discernment chose for 
its president the young law student, John George MacCarthy, 
then in his twenty-third year. 

Bishop Leahy, replying to our address on his elevation to the 
episcopate, says, October 8, 1854: 

“It is not to me our city is indebted. for the numerous 
blessings derived from your society. That merit is due to your 
late indefatigable secretary, Mr. George Roche, and to your 
highly gifted and virtuous president, Mr. John George Mac- 
Carthy.” 

In seven years from the inauguration of the society our 
president married. His reply to our congratulatory address is a 
good specimen of his fine style, as well as an indication of the 
high tone of his mind: 


“My DEAR BROTHERS: Slight favors are easily acknowl- 
edged. Ordinary language answers for common occasions. But 
when one receives such a proof of affection as you have given 
me to-night—affection ‘so thoughtful and generous, so delicate 
and so vehement—it is simply true that words fail, and tearful 
eyes must tell one’s gratitude. 

‘During our seven years’ work, your kindness to me _ has 
been of a nature that only the force of God’s blessing on our 
cause, and the warmth and firmness of your own characters, 
could account for it. It was quite unlike almost all that one 
meets in the world. It never failed in the minutest detail of 
compliment. It never shrank from the largest bestowal of trust. 
It was not checkered by a change or varied by a word. But 
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this last act of kindness is the greatest and most grateful of all. 
Wholly unexpected—quite undeserved—coming at an era in my 
life—including one far dearer to me than my life—it is a favor 
which, as it can never be repeated, can never be forgotten. 

“Your beautiful address and your munificent gift shall al- 
ways be amongst the proudest and pleasantest ornaments of my 
home. Nor shall they be ornaments merely. They will be in- 
centives, too. They will remind me that I won the affection of 
eighteen hundred of my fellow-citizens, including some of the 
best men I know or have ever known, and they will make me 
strive to be less unworthy of such regard from such men. 

““T need scarcely recall to your recollection that the marvel- 
lous success of our undertaking has not been my work. After 
God and our Lady, after our bishop and clergy, it has been 
yours. The office you gave me was indeed the most prominent 
and honorable, but it was far from being the most laborious 
and important. Mine were the public acknowledgments, yours 
the secret, continuous, indefatigable work, done only for God, 
known only to him. 

“The Institute has benefited many, but none so much as me 
It gave me some of the pleasantest hours of the last seven 
years. It gratified the literary tastes which were almost my 
only relaxation from an ever-increasingly laborious and respon 
sible profession. Its rules were my guard in temptation, its 
principles my guide in action. It afforded me some of the fast 
est and dearest friends I have. And it insured me the example 
of men whose purity of motive and sustained elevation of 
thought, word, act, and life are better than any argument, more 
encouraging than any exhortation. 

“Brothers, on my own part, and on that of the lady who has 
honored me with her hand, I heartily thank you. I trust that 
you and I shall labor together many years in the good work 
which has made us friends. Years only increase my enthusiasm 
‘for it, and my desire to be permitted to promote it. The 
county and the city are rising now. To whom should they look 
if not to their young men? In what should young men trust if 
not in intelligence and virtue—in knowledge and religion? 

“For myself, I shall only say, in conclusion, that though I 
can do little, that little shall be done ‘with a will.’ Amidst 
many defects, despite many shortcomings, I shall endeavor to 
keep my eye—the eye of head, and heart, and mind—on what 
is True and Good, and strive straight on to that through all 
fortunes— 
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“«The future hides in it 
Gladness and sorrow. 
We press still through, 
Naught that abides,in it daunting us,— 
Onward!’ 

‘“‘I am, dear brothers, 
“Yours gratefully and affectionately, 
“ JOHN GEORGE MACCARTHY. 

‘*70 South Mall, December 5, 1859.” 

Of Mr. MacCarthy’s quarter of a century’s noble work for 
the Brotherhood, done “ with a will” that always found a “ way,” 
I can find but little record now. The disastrous fire of 1882 
destroyed our building and all it contained; books, minutes, 
guild-rolls, records of all kinds. I am now begging for copies 
of our old Annual Reports—all from Mr. MacCarthy’s pen— 
down to 1881 (I have but eleven out of twenty-eight), as well 
as other pamphlets or addresses by him, concerned with our 
work. 

Memory recalls, while I write, how on his return from the 
Catholic Congress at Malines in 1864, of which he was chosen 
vice-president, he refused the banquet proposed by our society 
in his honor; how for many years he supplied, out of his pri- 
vate purse, a £10 case of new books to our reading-room from 
Morrow’s Library in Dublin; how after returning from his well- 
earned vacations he gave his fellow-members the benefit of what 
he saw and heard, in charming lectures at our Tuesday evening 
meetings, which were very rarely without his presence in the 
chair. 

Of Mr. MacCarthy’s work for the society the Cork Laamt- 
ners able obituary says: 

“Never has such a mark been made in the history of any 
body of a religious nature as that created by Mr. MacCarthy in 
the history of the Cork Young Men's Society. His portrait now 


occupies a prominent position in the large hall in Castle Street, 


and his name is inseparably associated with the boundless good 
effected by the society. . . . Through troublous times he 
lent all the enthusiasm of his nature to the society, and with 
the best results.” After mentioning the educational work pro- 
moted by the society winter after winter, under the ablest pro- 
fessors, and most celebrated lecturers, divines and eminent uni- 
versity scholars—whose services were sought by the president 
and secured—names like Dr. (since Cardinal) Manning, his 
nephew Dr. Anderdon, Archbishop Croke, Monsignor Capel, 
Dr. Cahill, Dean O’Brien, Monsignor Woodlock, Father Burke, 
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O.P., Father Pelcherine; and amongst laymen, Lord O'Hagan, 
Monsell (Lord Emiy), Allies, Ornsby, Pollen, Rhodes, Magee 
(D’Arcy), Maguire, Denny Lane, Dr. Dunne, Count Murphy, and 
many others, the writer proceeds: 

“The Annual Report, prepared by Mr. MacCarthy, came to 
be regarded by the citizens at large as a literary treat. The re- 
citals of the dry workings of the society . . never failed to 
open new ground with effect, and the reading of the report was 
looked forward to with the liveliest interest.” In this connec- 
tion Mr. MacCarthy’s great elocutionary powers may be illustrat- 
ed from the same article. “In Parliament,” the writer con- 
tinues, “Mr. MacCarthy was destined to add lustre to the repu- 
tation which had gone before him. In his early days an impedi- 
ment sadly retarded the flow of impressive speech which char 
acterized all his utterances. With the indomitable energy and 
perseverance which formed so marked a trait in his nature, he 
fought against the defect, and was rewarded. Eloquence and 
fluency distinguished an oratory which was always a model of 
directness and conciseness, and which never failed to hold the 
attention of the listener. These qualities were not unnoticed in 
the House of Commons. His speeches on all matters relating 
to land attracted especial attention, and doubtless operated 
largely in securing him the appointment of Land Commissioner. 

Naturally his love of justice laid him open to a charge 
of partiality from the Tories, and it will be remembered that 
about two years ago Mr. T. W. Russell, M.P., addressed the 
House of Commons on this point. Mr. MacCarthy met the in- 
sinuation with his usual spirit, and forwarded a memorandum to 
the Speaker of the House in which he proved that Mr. Russell's 
statements were based on an entire misconception of the facts. 
Mr. MacCarthy added that he wholly objected to being attacked 
in the House of Commons for the manner in which he dis- 
charged his judicial functions. The merits of the case were evi- 
dently not in favor of Mr. Russell's contention, for no more was 
heard of these charges, and Mr. MacCarthy continued to fill his 
office to the satisfaction of all.” 

In summing up this most interesting and signally meritorious 
man’s life another writer says that “the friendship of John 
George MacCarthy has been to me for forty years amongst the 
very choicest of temporal blessings. Of men whom I have met 
he came nearest to perfection—as a Catholic, as a citizen, as a 
statesman, as a judge, as a friend, as a man.” ‘ 

THOMAS H. ATTERIDGE. 

Cork, Ireland 
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THE OLD WORLD SEEN FROM THE NEW. 
THE LABOR PROBLEM. 


The Unemployed.—The labor problem of the hour in Eng- 
land, and especially in London, is to find employment for the 
large number of men who are out of work. The number is 
variously estimated. On the one hand, Mr. Keir Hardie main- 
tains that it amounts for the whole kingdom—including presum- 
ably the families of the men—to 1,200,000 persons. On the 
other, the London 7Zimes and many of the well-to-do whom it 
represents—a class which does not like to have its peace dis- 
turbed by the knowledge even that others are in distress—affect 
to believe that the unemployed are made up almost entirely of 
the idle and the incapable. The truth doubtless lies between 
these extremes. There are, of course, a large number of loafers 
and inefficient men—persons who either do not want to work, or 
who are incapable of doing anything useful. It cannot be denied, 
however, that there has been for the past eighteen months great 
depression of trade. In fact, so long has this depression lasted 
that fears are beginning to be entertained that a permanent 
alienation of trade has taken place. It is admitted, even by the 
friends of the working-men, that London has suffered in this 
way through the celebrated dockers’ strike of 1889. The har- 
vest, too, has been exceptionally poor, and the price of grain is 
now lower than ever before. The McKinley tariff, too, has 
proved disastrous to workers in Yorkshire and South Wales. 
And so even the most unwilling are forced to admit that there 
are reasons for grave anxiety. 

maaeeneennenie 

Agitating for Work.—Meetings are being held every day on 
Tower Hill, followed by processions through the streets. The 
vestries are being called upon to find work; some have consent- 
ed, others have declared that it was no affair of theirs. The 
Social Democratic Federation has employed orators, and paid 
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them salaries to address the meetings and to organize the pro- 
cessions. This has excited the opposition of others of the un- 
employed, and as a consequence rival meetings are held. Promi- 
nent preachers like Archdeacon Farrar and Dr. Joseph Parker 
have been interviewed by the leaders, and called upon—much 
to their embarrassment and dismay—to find not relief but work. 
The London School Board is asked to feed the children as well 
as to instruct them. It seems, indeed, to be somewhat of an 
anomaly that the state should compel a large number of chil- 
dren to go to school who have had no breakfast ; as according 
to all sound philosophical principles food for the body is at 
least as necessary as instruction for the mind. The state which 
takes upon itself the duty of giving the latter cannot complain 
if called upon to give the former. In fact, we believe that this 
is actually done in Paris. But to return to the unemployed— 
their efforts to call forth the sympathy of the public culminated 
in a great meeting, held in Trafalgar Square, at which resolu- 
tions were passed demanding that the government and all repre- 
sentative public bodies should at once set on foot the many 
public improvements that are needed throughout the kingdom, 
and thus provide work. It is worthy of note that not the least 
violence of any kind has been used; the most extreme measure 


proposed being a barefoot procession through the street at mid- 
night, and even this, we believe, has been abandoned. 
> 


Results and Remedies.—This agitation has not been without 
beneficial results, although the evils to be removed are so great 
that it seems almost hopeless to expect to find anything better 
than some kind of palliative. Expedients formerly adopted are 
now discarded as resulting in an aggravation of the existing 
bad state of things. In 1886 a fund for the relief of the dis- 
tressed was raised by the lord mayor, and thereupon multitudes 
flocked from all parts of the kingdom to get a share of it, and 
the last state of the poor in London became worse than the 
first. The same thing would take place if public works were 
instituted on a large scale in London, unless similar works were 
also undertaken throughout the country. This is admitted, and 
in fact maintained by the advocates of the cause of the unem 
ployed. The secretary of the Local Government Board has ac- 
cordingly issued a circular to the local authorities of the United 
Kingdom, not requiring—for this he has no power to do—but 
urging them to set on foot at once such works as may be re- 
quired by the public needs in their respective districts. The 
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governing body of London—the county council—has given in- 
structions for the immediate execution of projected improve- 
ments, and many of the vestries have adopted a similar course. 
The first commissioner of public works has undertaken to pro- 
ceed at once with the demolition of Millbank prison, and this 
will afford employment for between three and four hundred 
men for a period of three months. But what is this among so 
many? The unemployed and many of their most prominent, 
or at least loud-voiced, friends demand among other things the 
establishment of workshops, the organization of state and muni- 
cipal corporation farms, the opening of public bakeries where 
pure bread is to be sold at cost, the setting on foot of labor 
bureaus and labor exchanges, and the provision of free meals 
and free clothes in the board schools. Such being the nature 
and extent of their demands it is not likely that they will be 
content with the efforts made to find work for a fractional part 
of their number. It is worthy of notice that no appeal for 
charity has been made by those out of work. Work is what is 
asked for, and indeed claimed as a right, and it is hard to look 
upon a society as rightly organized in which such a demand 
cannot be complied with. 
ae ee 

‘‘ A Clearing-House for the Unemployed.’’—One of the meth- 
ods adopted for coping with the present difficulty, which should 
have been mentioned above, is the establishment by one or two 
vestries of a register of persons out of work and of employers 
who are in need of workmen, and of giving information one to 
the other. This method has contributed to the diminution of 
existing evils. A somewhat similar scheme, dealing, however, 
with the distribution of charity, has been set on foot by private 
persons to which the name of “A Clearing-House for the Unem- 
ployed” has been given. It is proposed to appoint a central 
committee in London and other large towns, and to this com- 
mittee any person who is willing to help a family whose bread- 
winner is out of work through no fault of his own to tide over 
the winter, can send in his name, simply stating what charitable 
body, if any, is to vouch for the requirements of the family, 
and to distribute weekly the help when necessary. The com- 
mittee will then communicate the name of the willing giver to 
the clergyman, pastor, priest, rabbi, guru, moulvie, Salvationist, 
Charity Organization Society Committee, or other agency chosen 
by the giver, or if no agency is chosen, to some reputable so- 
ciety for giving relief. It is hoped by this means to bring the 
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many rich persons who are willing to help into direct contact 
with cases of real distress, for the scheme does not propose 
that the committee shall itself undertake the distribution of the 
help afforded, its functions being merely those of a clearing- 
house. To us it seems somewhat of a round-about way of at- 
taining the end in view. Those, however, who are better able 
to judge, and among them the Archbishop of Westminster, are 
taking very great interest in it, looking upon it as a good 
means of bridging the enormous chasm which exists in England 
between the wealthy and the poor. 
nection 

Registration Offices.—In fact, it is upon lines similar to these 
that remedies for irregular employment are being proposed. 
Mr. Charles Booth has elaborated a plan of this kind for deal- 
ing with the dock laborers in order to keep them in constant 
work. In its details it is very elaborate, and into them we can- 
not enter; we may mention, however, that its main feature is 
to establish a central office, whose duty would be to ascertain 
where there was a deficiency of men and where there was a 
surplus, and to effect a transfer from the one place to the 
other. The Shipping Federation also has devised a method of 
extending to other trades and occupations the plan which was 
set on foot by ship-owners to counteract the efforts of the 
“New Unionism,” and which has proved successful in this re- 
spect. It is proposed to open in London a central office, or 
labor exchange, and to establish branches throughout the king- 
dom. One of the principal duties undertaken would be to col- 
lect information from all parts of the country as to the condi- 
tions of labor, and to post up notices showing what men wanted 
work, where and what kind of men were wanted by the masters, 
and ‘in what particular districts there was already a glut of la- 
bor. Employers in want of men would thus be enabled to 
secure them easily, while the men would know where to go with 
the best prospect of obtaining employment, and thus be spared 
fruitless journeys to places where they would have no chance of 
getting any. This proposal, however, being made by capitalists 
and employers, and in opposition to the demands of the trade- 
unions, is not likely to be favorably entertained by the mass of 
working-men, among whom the appointment of a labor minister 
whose duty would embrace functions of this kind seems to be 
obtaining a greater amount of support the more it is discussed. 
That measures of this kind should not have advanced far- 
ther than the stage of discussion shows that Great Britain in 
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this respect is behind several countries on the Continent, where 
labor exchanges have been established for some years. 


> 
> 





Legislative Proposals.—Passing from the efforts and pro- 
jects of private persons to the legislative proposals made by 
statesmen and politicians, the tendency to an increase of the 
interference of the law with both employers and employed be- 
comes more and more marked. This appears clearly in the 
utterances of politicians of all parties, such as Sir John Gorst, 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, and Mr. Labouchere. Mr. Chamber- 
lain, in an article in the neteenth Century, enumerates the 
measures which he looks upon as desirable, and the passing of 
which into law he judges to be practicable. These measures 
consist of the legislative enforcement of the proposals for the 
shortening of the hours of work for miners, and others en- 
gaged in dangerous occupations; the local enforcement of trade 
regulations for the earlier closing of shops; the establishment of 
tribunals of arbitration in trade disputes; compensation for in- 
juries received in the course of employment, and to widows and 
children in case of death, whenever such injuries are not caused 
by the fault of the person killed or injured; old-age pensions 
for the deserving poor; increased powers and facilities to local 
authorities to make town improvements, and prepare for the bet- 
ter housing of the working poor; and power to local authorities 
to advance money, and afford facilities to the working-classes to 
become owners of their own dwellings. Almost all these pro- 
posals constitute a departure from the hitherto received doctrines 
of individualism, and, although they do not, especially in the 
matter of the regulation of the hours of labor by the state, 
go far enough to satisfy the demands of what seems to be a 
majority of working-men, they possess this advantage, in the 
judgment of Mr. Chamberlain, that no great opposition would be 
offered by any party in Parliament. 

sitesi nics 

Evidence of Mr. Mann.—A still more striking evidence, per- 
haps, of the progress of public opinion in favor of state-regula- 
tion of the relations between capital and labor is the fact that 
the Royal Commission on Labor has thought it worth while to 
devote three full days to the examination of the theories of Mr. 
Tom Mann—one of the founders of the “New Unionism” 
which has caused so much trouble in recent times. And since 
we have mentioned the Royal Commission we may, perhaps, be 
allowed to inform our readers that its proceedings have not yet 
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come to a conclusion, and that up, to the month of August 
last it had asked some eighty thousand questions, and received 
a corresponding number of answers from picked representatives 
of nearly every trade and occupation in Great Britain. Students 
of the labor question will find in the evidence, published in the 
form of government blue books, a mine of information theoret- 
ical and practical. To return, however, to Mr. Mann. He is an 
opponent of'the present competitive system, and in favor of the 
ultimate municipalization both of capital and industry. Although 
he does not believe that at the present time the people collec- 
tively are at once sensible and unselfish enough to be trusted 
with the management and control of all the affairs and business 
now carried on by private individuals, he has hopes of their 
moral condition being greatly improved, and postpones until 
that time the full realization of his schemes. The scheme, as out- 
lined by Mr. Mann before the commission, proposes that the 
taxpayers of London should tax themselves in order to get pos- 
session of all the trades employing much labor; the municipality 
itself should then work these huge businesses, and competition 
with it should be prohibited as is done in the case of the post- 
office; a beginning should be made with the provision of gas 
and water, the means of locomotion, wharfage, the erection of 
buildings, the making of clothes for all public servants, and the 
supply of cheap literature. Every one of the things here men- 
tioned, except the erection of buildings and the making of 
clothes, is done already by a large number of towns, in whole 
or in part, and within the last few weeks the London County 
Council has decided to abolish contractors, and to carry out 
many of its own public works without the intervention of any 
middleman. So that Mr. Mann’s proposals are in process of 
realization—a process developing, too, every day more and more. 
It is only a question of where to stop. Mr. Mann goes farther 
than the majority approve at present, and would have every in- 
dustry carried on by a public body which should have the con- 
trol of the general wealth for the purpose of securing the 
greater comfort of labor. Especially he believes that the muni 
cipalities would be able so to “ dovetail” the work that nobody 
would be idle, and accordingly favors “trusts”’ and “syndicates” 
as steps in the right direction. That these theories and projects 
should have been deemed worthy of attention by the practical 
men forming the commission is only one sign among many that 
there exists a wide-spread suspicion that the present distribution 
of wealth is unfavorable to the highest well-being of the country, 
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and as perilous to the moral excellence of those who possess an 
excess as to that of those who have not what they need. 


-~ 
> 





The Cotton Trade Strike.—The strike of the cotton-spinners 
in Lancashire has not attained. the magnitude which was ex- 
pected. It is causing, however, a great deal of distress among 
those especially who are only indirectly responsible. It seems to 
be due, we are sorry to say, to unreasonable conduct on the part 
of the men, and is consequently a disappointment to the hopes 
of those who were beginning to think an era of conciliation had 
arrived. This, at least, is the impression which we derive from 
the reply made by Mr. Maudsley, the secretary of the work- 
men’s union, to the proposal to arbitrate made by the mayor of 
Manchester. In this reply Mr. Maudsley says that the mayor, by 
the very fact of his offering to arbitrate, implied “that we and 
our employers are not able to manage our own business, and 
that you and others could do it better.” He proceeds to call 
those who made the offer “meddlers in other people's busi- 
ness,” and to read the would-be peacemakers the following lec- 
ture: “There seems at present to be a_ tendency amongst 
the upper classes to try and make a name for themselves on 
the shoulders of working-men, and then to get them to submit to 
reductions of wages under the guise of arbitration. It will not 
happen in our case, and if the letter correspondence between us 
has convinced one of the advisability of reserving his meddling 
propensities until he is asked to exercise them by those con- 
cerned, it will not have been wasted.” Should feelings of this 
kind be general among working-men, the hopes of conciliation 
and industrial peace cannot be very confident. 


& 
> 





THE CRISIS IN FRANCE. 


For the seven-and-twentieth time since the downfall of the 
Second Empire, two-and-twenty years ago, the French cabinet 
has been overthrown. Although the ministers who have just 
been driven from office were in power for only nine months, the 
period allotted to them was longer than that of some half-dozen 
previous ministries. In fact, it is beginning to be taken for granted 
that one of these crises must take place at least once a year, so 
many are the aspirants to office, and so little capable are those 
who succeed of retaining possession of power. The special 
causes of the fall of the Loubet ministry are not far to seek. 
It tried to please both parties in the Carmaux strike—the mode- 
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rate party, which wished for the preservation of order, and the 
Radicals and Socialists, who sought by means of the strike to 
promote their theories, and, as often happens, they failed to 
secure the confidence of either of the combatants. It has, more- 
over, repelled the advances which, following the counsels of the 
Holy Father, the members of the monarchical parties have made to 
the Republic, almost treating with contempt and derision their 
offer of allegiance. The recent dynamite outrage in Paris 
showed the inability of its police, and the press law, although 
it passed the Chambers, added to the dislike felt for the govern 
ment by both extremes in the house. Having yielded to a de- 
mand for a committee of inquiry into the Panama Canal, it re 
fused, and rightly, to allow certain illegal proceedings to be 
taken by this committee, and so brought to a somewhat digni 
fied end a career which had been characterized by numberless 
makeshifts and sacrifices of principle for power. Although fre- 
quent practice should by this time have made cabinet-making 
easy for the President, the difficulty found on this occasion 
was greater than ever; in fact, there exists a wide-spread feeling 
of alarm and uncertainty as to the future, some even thinking 
that there exists in an unknown quarter a conspiracy to render 
all government impossible by discrediting in the eyes of the 


electors the members of the Chambers: this, it is said, was the 
real reason for the Panama Canal investigation. The general 
election will take place next year, and this, together with the 
growth and strengthening of the Socialist movement, makes it 
to be feared that troublous times are in store for the Republic 
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R. BROWNELL’S French Art is receiving general 
encomiums, both here and abroad, for the remark- 
able delicacy of its appreciation of qualities that 
are most difficult to define. Such of Mr. Brown- 





ell’s readers as know the subjects which he usually 
| treats and in which he seems most interested, have long been 
| aware of his special faculty in this respect, but his present work * 
displays another faculty which we have not met before: that of 


translating the expression of plastic art into that of litera- 


ture. 
Artists themselves are constantly preferring the charge of be- 





ing “literary” against writers on art, and often with great jus- 
) tice. We suspect, however, that a loose use of the term on the 
part of artists must be assumed in order to grant that justice. 
The real trouble seems to be that the literature of the art-critics 
against whom the charge can be maintained is not as good as 
it might be. One finds, at all events, that Mr. Brownell can so 
use the spell of words as to conjure up qualities of appearance, 
and so order the generalizing terms employed by artists when 
trying to impart what they see in the art of others or wish to 
express in their own, as to convey by means of them a clear and 
definite meaning. It is a service for which every thoughtful 
irtist must be grateful. In no way has he rendered a more 
distinct service, nor one more difficult, than in his analysis of the 
qualities of that supreme school of French painters known as 
the ‘‘ Fontainebleau Group,” including Millet, Corot, Rousseau, 
Daubigny, Diaz,” etc. We extract from it the admirable page 
in which he defines the charm of the greatest of landscape 


painters: 


“But Corot’s true distinction—what gives him his unique posi- 
tion at the very head of landscape art, is neither his color, deli- 
cate and interesting as his color is, nor his classic serenity, har- 
monizing with, instead of depending upon, the chance associa- 
tions of architecture and mythology with which now and then he 
decorates his landscapes; it is the blithe, the airy, the truly spir- 
itual way in which he gets farther away than any one from both 
the actual pigment that is his instrument, and from the phenom- 






* French Art: Classic and Contemporary Painting and Sculpture. By W.C. Brownell. 
New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
VOL, LVI.—39 
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ena that are the objects of his expression—his ethereality, in a 
word. He has communicated his sentiment almost without ma- 
terial, one may say, so ethereally independent of their actual an- 
alogues is the interest of his trees and sky and stretch of sward. 
This sentiment, thus mysteriously triumphant over color or form, 
or other sensuous charm, which nevertheless are only subtly sub- 
ordinated, and by no manner of means treated lightly or inade- 
quately, is as exalted as any that has in our day been expressed 
in any manner. Indeed, where, outside of the very highest poetry 
of the century, can one get the same sense of elation, of aspir- 
ing delight, of joy unmixed with regret—since the ‘splendor of 
truth,’ which Plato defined beauty to be, is more animating and 
consoling than ‘the weary weight of all this unintelligible world’ 
is depressing to a spirit of lofty seriousness and sanity?” 

If Mr. Brownell has shown an extremely rare if not altogether 
unique power in his perception and setting forth ‘of the qual- 
ities of painting, his analysis of sculpture recalls the fact that 
this is the least cared for and least understood of any of the 
fine arts; a fact so painfully true that nothing could better il- 
lustrate, nor by implication criticise more damagingly, the preva- 
lent sense of what sculpture is, as shown in the works of our 
native sculptors with but few exceptions, than the paragraph we 
are about to cite from his appreciation of David d’Angers: 


‘Whether the subject be intractable or not seems to have 
made no difference to David. He invariably produced a work of 
art at the same time that he expressed the character of its mo- 
tive with uncompromising fidelity. His portraits, moreover, are 
pure sculpture. There is nothing of the cameo-cutter’s art 
about them. They are modelled, not carved. The outline is nm 
more important than it is in nature; so far as it is employed t 
‘the end of identification. It is used decoratively. There are 
surprising effects of foreshortening, exhibiting superb, and, as it 
were, unconscious ease in handling relief—that most difficult of 
illusions in respect of having no law (at least no law that it is 
worth the sculptor’s while to try to discover) of correspondence 
to reality. Forms and masses have a definition and firmness 
wholly remarkable in their independence of the usual low reliefs 
reliance on pictorial and purely linear design. They do not blend 
picturesquely with the background, and do not depend on their 
suggestiveness for their character. They are always realized, ex- 
ecuted—sculpture, in a word, whose suggestiveness, quite as po- 
tent as that of feebler executants, begins only when actual rep- 
resentation has been triumphantly achieved instead of impotently 


and skilfully avoided.” 


Mrs. Clifford’s new novel* is clever and well written as a mat- 
ter of course, but its cleverness falls appreciably short of that 


* Aunt Anne. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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displayed in her last year’s book, the Love Letters of a Worldly 
Woman. In a foreign letter lying at our hand, written by a 
not indiscriminating though partial friend of Mrs. Clifford, it is 
hit off as ‘ wonderfully good as a character sketch, but some of 
the auxiliary matter is maudlin to a degree.”” Exception would 
be taken by many readers, we fancy, to its excellence as a char- 
acter sketch where its heroine is concerned. Inconsistency is, in- 
deed, the consistence of some persons one meets in books and 
outside of them, but one feels sure that when such persons attract 
permanent affection their intrinsically amiable qualities have sup- 


plied a solid and invariable basis for surface inconsistencies. Mrs. 


Clifford does not succeed in making one believe in the irresistible at- 
tractiveness of this Harold Skimpole in petticoats, with her ghastly 
wink, her lack of sympathy for those beneath her in station, her 
lavish generosity with other people's goods, and that too calculat- 
ing imprudence which suddenly becomes prudence when no money 
and no credit but her own is on hand, and those in fast-dwindling 
measure. These traits all hang together it is true, but they never 
depend from the peg of genuine lovableness. Aunt Anne’s death- 
bed conversion to charity for fallen women, based on the catas- 
trophe of her own latest venture on the sea of matrimony, is char- 
acteristic, and so is her final refusal of forgiveness to Alfred Wim- 
ple, for both of these spring from the same inherent self-love and 
unamiable pride which can mask themselves under as many dis- 
guises as Proteus, among them that of self-abnegation on oc- 
casion. Mrs. Clifford has produced a clever and amusing novel, 
notwithstanding. She shows much ingenuity in providing a veil 
of mysticism whereby to cover Aunt Anne’s share of the Wim- 
ple business which supplies the motive of her plot. It certainly 
needed a veil of some description. If Wimple were not the 
wholly objectionable and unpleasant creature that he is from 
first to last, Mrs. Clifford having been almost too careful not to 
give him even one redeeming feature, he would certainly attract 
more sympathy than Aunt Anne in their relations’as here out- 
lined. 

Miss Dougall’s Leggars A//* eminently deserves the praise that 
has been bestowed upon it by the critics, and the success it has 
met with at the hands of the reading public. It is, in the first 
place, wholly and most agreeably unusual in its scheme, its handling, 
and its presentation of character. Its simplicity in point of style is 
also relieved by the same quality of unusualness. What its au- 
thor sees, that is to say, whether in man and woman or in a 


* Beggars All. By L. Dougall. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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landscape, strikes her reader as obvious and quite true, but gives 
at the same time an impression of a new point of view, and a 
vision which if clear is so first of all because it is both sym- 
pathetic and intelligent. Just such characters as Hubert Kent 
and Star Thompson one has pretty certainly never met before 
on any stage, whether of life or fiction, but they take their place 
at once as living entities, not soon to be forgotten. Mrs. Thomp- 
son, too, the saintly American invalid ; Richarda, the oddly hu- 
morous cripple; Marian Gower’s almost pathetic spinsterhood, and 
the hover of both her own and Star’s fancies about young Dr. 
Bramwell, are all personages and situations that assert their right 
to be by virtue of their obvious reality, and yet defy the insin- 
uation of portraiture or photographic representation. Their 
truth is essential, not accidental. Miss Dougall’s patriotism 
probably counts for something in her selection of an American 
girl of Star Thompson’s antecedents for the place filled by that 
wholly unique and charming young person in her novel. Given 
so much innocence, integrity, high feeling, and self-devotion as 
hers, backed by such refinement and habituation to wealth and 
its opportunities, and Miss Dougall implies plainly enough that 
an English girl so equipped would not or could not have acted 
in the same way. Patriotism is, however, as legitimate an artis- 
tic property as any. The same sense of fitness ruled her choice 
of an English setting for her hero, Hubert Kent. A_ burglar 
has surely never been drawn before on lines so large—lines large 
enough both in what they enclose and what they exclude to fit 
a Montana “water-baron ”’ or an Eastern “railway king,” and to 
admit as many if not more pleas in extenuation in one case as in 
the other. Yet there is not in the book the least excuse or en- 
couragement given to a lax morality on any point. Star's 
needed lesson of respect for her womanhood so high as to bear 
any strain laid upon it, is taught her uncompromisingly and 
directly by those vital experiences which Miss Dougall depicts 
with so sure a hand. If filial charity leads her to throw her 
self-respect into the gulf, she goes there likewise with her whole 
identity, and rescues from it not only all that she has risked, but 
another soul besides. Altogether, the book is unique in our ex- 


perience of novels, and will doubtless have a long life in 


literature. 
Mrs. Dahlgren’s Chim* is a bright and amusing skit at certain 
fads and phases of Washington society. Her skye-terrier makes 
* Chint: His Washington Winter. By Madeleine Vinton Dahlgren. New York: C, L. 
Webster & Co, 
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a very successful hero, and her little plot revolves about him 
without a jar or creak in the machinery. Her story, in fact, is 
quite complete as a story, and is written with grace and anima- 
tion. Her hits at theosophy, and her sketch of the chief adept, 
Professor Wissy-Wassy, who 

‘‘was essentially an orientalist in thought and modes of non- 


action, but so strong are the binding ties of our surroundings, 
that when he did act, his habits were those of a Californian,” 


are not merely acute and discriminating, but laid on with a not 
too heavy hand. She has avoided stress and kept well on the 
artistic side of good-natured satire where this phase of her story 
is concerned. One wonders, however, if the La Fayette de Noos 
are not punctuated a trifle too heavily, if not for truth, at all 
events for good taste. 

A book to keep by one is Miss Repplier’s selections of Fa- 
mous Verse,* for if one does not find in it all one’s favorites, 
one is sure to find nothing that is either not already well-beloved, 
or eminently certain to become so on acquaintence. No book, 
though twice the size of this one, could contain all that one 
loves or has loved in English verse. Miss Repplier has been 
handicapped, moreover, for any such achievement, by the neces- 


sity here laid on her of selecting chiefly with an eye to the 


needs and capacities of young readers. But she judges wisely 
that the imagination of children outstrips their understanding, 
and that poetry appeals to something that lies deeper than in- 
telligence, and so has produced a book whose range is wide and 
from which the commonplace alone has been rigidly excluded. 

Another volume of poetical selections,+ admirably adapted to 
readers on the declining scale of life, comes from the Chicago 
publishing house of A. C. McClurg. The unnamed compiler has 
done the work assigned extremely well and with rare good taste. 
The poems are ranged under four heads: September—Thirty-five ; 
October—Two Score and Ten; November—Three Score; and 
December—Seven Times Eleven. The tone of the whole is up- 
lifting, heart-cheering, and we can hardly think of a more ap- 
propriate present than this pretty little volume for a friend in 
advancing years. 

It is not the poetry of young hope and aspiration, nor yet 
that of resignation, peace, and the forward look of serene old 
age, which finds a voice in the dainty posthumous collection of 

* 4 Book of Famous Verse. Selected by Agnes Repplier. Boston and New York : 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
+ Poetry of the Gathered Years. Compiled by M. H. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co: 
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Miss Aldrich’s verses.* Their author died last summer at the 
age of twenty-six, as one learns from Mr. Brownell’s brief but 
exquisite prefatory notice. A year or two ago she published a 
novel in whose prose most of the notes here struck in a softes, 
more musical key, were anticipated. Her execution then was 
crude and her motive unpleasant, but her work showed power 
at least, if not much salutary promise. One sees now by what 
storms her soul was lashed, and feels relieved that the tempest is 
at last ended. There are verses in this volume which take strong 
hold on one’s imagination, but for the most part their appeal 
is to one’s pity and compassion. As a matter of technique they 
are often of extreme beauty. For a specimen of their quality 
at its best we refer the reader to the concluding poem, on the 


Eternal Justice. 
The whole book is tense with personal expression—the ex- 
pression of a soul that had suffered both spiritual and bodily ills, 


and whose true and exquisite poetic gift had as yet never found 
any but a purely subjective outlet. Hence it is morbid to a 
degree, and its total impression is painful, even where its music 
is most sweet and strange. 

From the pretty volume of Mr. Egan’s newly-collected songs 
and sonnets+ we select for quotation his sonnet, ‘‘ The Heart.” 
Our readers are too well acquainted with the merits, peculiari- 
ties, and value of Mr. Egan’s poetical achievement to need or 
desire a critical appreciation of it which might seem presump- 
tuous: 


“How red it burns within yon crimson rose! 
Deeper than fire in rubies is its hue 
Of brightest blood, which, shed for me and you, 
From that dear Heart has flowed, for ever flows. 
In waving sprays of buds, carved mountain snows, 
I see “er heart, for ever pure and true,— 
The Virgin’s Heart !—and in the morning dew 
The tears of joy she shed when her great woes 
Were lost in Heaven: and all June things speak, 
From ambient perfume in the sunlit air 
; To trembling stalklets tipped by clover bloom, 
Of Christ, His Mother, and the Heart we seek 
Through tangled roads and by-ways foul or fair, 
The Heart that cheers us in the deepest gloom.” 


From another publishing house comes another book by Mr. 


* Songs about Life, Love, and Death. By Anne Reeves Aldrich. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 

+ Songs and Sonnets, and Other Poems. By Maurice Francis Egan. Chicago: A. G. 
McClurg & Co. : 
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Egan, a collection of stories* for children which will be found cheer- 
ful reading by boys and girls alike. They are all entertaining, and, 
as befits their audience, not too imaginative, not too remote from 
the ordinary surroundings of child-life in city and country to 
run any risk of failing to hit their intended mark. Mr. Egan 
has a flow and felicity of expression, and a happy knack in the 
selection of points to illustrate, and ways whereby to illustrate 
them, which justify and explain his popularity as a writer of 
tales and sketches. 

Miss Donnelly'’s original and selected rhymest for very young 
readers, though they do not show her at her best, which could 
hardly be expected under the given circumstances, are yet ex- 
tremely well adapted to their special purpose, and ought to be 
found very useful in the nursery—perhaps also in the kinder- 
cartens., 

Mrs. Chanler resumes her maiden name on the title-page of 
her sequel+ to Zhe Quick or the Dead, and prefaces it with a 
quotation from the Phedrus of Plato, from which the reader 
gathers that, finding her previous story ‘“‘ misunderstood and un- 
justly attacked,” she comes now in a parental capacity to its 
aid; “for, unaided, it can neither retaliate nor defend itself.” 
He further gathers that “ Barbara,” after enduring two years of 
loneliness consequent on “Jock Dering’s” departure, without 
perceptible consolation arising from her fidelity to the deceased 
“Val,” concludes to marry Jock on his return, and does so 
amidst much rapturous love-emaking which both precedes and 
follows the nuptial ceremony. And then the troubles of the 
pair begin. Barbara in her present phase, and especially under 
the light reflected on her by the Platonic quotation which 
ushers her once more into public notice, seems intended to 
correct certain misappreciations concerning both herself and her 
creator. She is, in reality, a very spiritual young woman, 
burning with clear, pure fires, and her new troubles arise from 
Jock’s failure to appreciate the refined and beautiful sentiment 
she gives him. One would not like to animadvert on the posi- 
tion taken by the author, to cast blame on, or to poke fun at 
it. Perhaps, though, one might suggest that the object lesson 
would be more effective were it given in less glowing colors. 


* How they Worked their Way, and Other Tales (Storiesof Duty). By Maurice Francis 
Egan, LL.D. New York: Benziger Bros. 

+ Little Compliments of the Seasonand Other Tiny Rhymes for Tiny Readers. By Elea- 
nor C. Donnelly. New York: Benziger Bros. 

t Barbara Dering. A Sequel to The Quick or the Dead. By Amélie Rives. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
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Such homely drabs and puritan browns, for example, as have 
been donned for a somewhat similar purpose by a woman whom 
we take to be as wide apart as the poles from Amélie Rives 
in general mental make-up, Mrs. Gestefeld. The Woman Who 
Dares* is a serious book on a serious subject, and its unadorned 
simplicity has the effect of art, whether or not it were so in- 
tended. We take it to be unpremeditated and necessary. The 
author has somewhat to say which is worth saying, worth hear- 
ing, and worthy of serious reflection,—and she has cast it into 
story form, perhaps thinking to win a wider audience by so do- 
ing. There is no blinking the fact that the women of our day 
and generation, and presumably of that which is to follow, are 
taking a more decided stand on questions relating to their own 
personalities and personal accountability than they have done in 
any previous period. They are at least plainly bound to show 
that there are two sides to a shield which for ages has been 
held to have but one. 

Still another clever study of the wrong-headedness of one of 
the many sides of the modern woman's struggle for absolute in- 
dependence and individuality is to be found in Mrs. Andrew 
Dean’s novelette, A Splendid Cousin,t the latest issue of Cas 
sell’s “ Unknown” Library. It is wonderfully well done as a 
matter of artistic presentation of absolutely unconscious  selfish- 
ness. Not a stroke too much mars, nor is one lacking to the 
completeness of the portrait of Theodora’s self-absorption in an 
art in which she can never rise above amateurship, but to which 
everything else in life is not so much sacrificed without a pang, 
as accepted in sacrifice with the unresponsive unconcern of a 
fetich before its worshippers. Mrs. Dean’s own art is so good 
that she has no need to preach or moralize. She is wisely con- 
tent to set her people in evidence and in motion, and let them 
produce their own effect. She is plainly familiar with the moral 
and intellectual atmosphere which she indicates so well. Her 
style is as redolent of it as that of Vernon Lee, but she brings 
into it a waft of healthier air, a breath of common sense which 
blows away its mists and allows a glimpse of true local color to 


be caught. 


* The Woman Who Dares. By Ursula N. Gestefeld. New York: Lovell, Gestefeld & 


Company. 
+A Splendid Cousin. By Mrs. Andrew Dean. New York: Cassell Publishing Company 
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1.—FELIX ADLER’S METHOD OF TEACHING RELIGION IN THE 
SCHOOLS.* 

This is the-twenty-fourth volume of the International’ Educa- 
tion Series, edited by William T. Harris, A.M., LL.D., United 
States Commissioner of Education. In his preface Mr. Harris 
ventures to hope that this timely book is full of helpful sugges- 
tions, and “may open for many teachers a new road to theoretic 
instruction in morality, and at the same time reinforce the study 
of literature in our schools.” We can find in the volume before 
us no sure and safe foundation for this new road. 

Mr. Adler informs us—page 15—that “the conscience can be 
enlightened, strengthened, guided . . . without once raising 
the question why it is wrong to do what is forbidden. The 
ultimate grounds of moral obligation need never be discussed in 
school. It is the business of religion and philosophy to propose 
theories, or to formulate articles of belief with respect to the 
ultimate sources and sanctions of duty.’’ He thinks the moral 
teacher is to be a supreme judge of metaphysical and theologi- 
cal asseverations. He is not to explain or show reasons why we 
should do right, but to make young people see what is right 
more clearly, and instil into them “his own love of and respect 
for the right.” Moreover he holds that there is a body of moral 
truth upon which all good men are agreed, and that “zt zs the 
business of the public schools to deliver to their pupils this common 
fund of moral trutn.’ After making this statement Mr. Adler 
goes on to the end of his volume without informing the *“expec- 
tant reader where the authority is to be found which can deter- 
mine the extent of this ““common fund of moral truth.” 

Some time ago we heard that as a practical application of his 
theories Mr. Adler requested a teacher in his kindergarten to 
impress upon the minds of her scholars the maxims of ethical 
culture without mentioning the name of God. The teacher re- 
plied that the success of kindergarten teaching depended largely 
on object lessons fully explained in simple language, and that 
God as the father of the world, the protector of the good, is a 
most attractive object of thought for little children. Uncon- 
sciously this teacher followed the same line of reasoning which 
St. Thomas Aquinas adopted long ago, when he proved the 
necessity of an objective reality for rational thought. Needless 
to say that Mr. Adler’s new volume of speculative moral instruc- 
tion cannot change the laws of the human mind, even though it 
is endorsed by modern agnostics. 


* The Moral Instruction of Children, By Felix Adler. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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2.—LAMBERT’S FAMOUS ANSWERS TO INGERSOLL.* 

Bishop Spalding’s introduction to Famous Aunswers is—one 
knows not whether to term it powerful, philosophical, or charm- 
ing, for it is all these and more. It charms by its beautiful 
rhetoric; its power is in the very truth of its every sentence; 
its philosophy is evidenced in the terse and logical reasoning ; 
it is a careful and deeply thought essay on religion ; it is very 
earnest and sincere, and adds great value to the book. We 
wonder if Colonel Ingersoll is capable of appreciating any part 
of it other than the beautiful and poetic English in which it is 
written. It is in strange and favorable contrast to Father Lam- 
bert’s brilliant sword-thrusts at the colonel. His style of writ- 
ing is in keeping with that flourish and flash of the agnostic 
antagonist. If Colonel Ingersoll reads this introduction he must 
wince at the thrusts he gets from the bishop’s lance, when he is 
placed in contrast with his fellow-agnostics, if I may so call 
them, Fichte and Richter. There are passages in this essay that 
have the ring of inspired poetry—notably the one which begins: 
‘“T have reasons to believe that Colonel Ingersoll is a generous 
and kind-hearted man. Let him turn from,” etc., at page 25. 
Father Lambert’s book is in the same scintillating style as his 
widely-known and much-read Votes on /ugersoll, and, indeed, is 
even more drastic and cutting. Colonel Ingersoll’s ignorance, 
shallowness, unfairness, blunderings, and misstatements, his lack 
of the reasoning faculty, and his want of logical mind-training, 
his utter “ bubbleness,” so to speak, are shown up in a merciless 
way, with a touch of humor that is inimitable. Max O’Rell says 
of Ingersoll that he is the greatest American philosopher. In 
the light of Father Lambert’s Famous Answers, we pity those 
other American philosophers who are only greater or great. 
But then Max O’Rell is a literary persifleur, and his remarks 
anent the distinguished colonel may be an intended witticism. 
The Colorado Catholic has done a good work in placing the book 
before the public. The work is already in the fifth edition. 
We predict for it a very extensive sale. 


3.-— MISSION SERMONS FROM THE FLEMISH.+t 


These two handy volumes contain some fifty sermons on the 
topics that are preached the more frequently from the Catholic 


* Famous Answers to Colonel Ingersoll. By Rev. L. A. Lambert, LL.D, Introduction 
by Right Rev. J. L. Spalding, D.D. Published by the Co/orado Catholic, Denver, Colorado. 

+ Sermons from the Flemish. Yifth series. Mission sermons, or courses for Advent and 
Lent; Translated by a Catholic Priest. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Bros. 
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pulpit. They embrace the whole line of subjects that are touched 
on during a mission, and should be preached in every congrega- 
tion during Advent and Lent. The treatment of the great 
truths, as well as the moral subjects, is straightforward and prac- 
tical. 

It is just such hard-headed, matter-of-fact discourses, going 
straight to the heart, which are far more potent to change a 
man from his evil ways, to make him hate vice and love virtue, 
that should be used as models of sermonizing, rather than 
beautiful rhetorical essays sometimes published under the name 
of sermons. We commend these Flemish sermons particularly. 


4.—CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS AND HIS MONUMENT.* 


The book is a curious and entertaining compilation. The 
1uthor says in his preface: “This volume of tributes essays to 
be but a concordance of some of the most choice and interesting 
extracts artistically illustrated with statues, scenes, and inscrip- 
tions.” These words fairly describe the book. The illustrations 
are good and the extracts curious and many, ranging from old 
Spanish state papers to the recent literature of the Columbus 
celebration; from poet and historian, from old mural inscriptions, 
from inscriptions of the oldest statues to that of the New York 
monument. A book for the train, for idle moments, to fill up 
the time when one must wait—for instance in the reception 
office of a busy doctor—not without its value, interest, and in- 
struction. 

§.—THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF FAITH AND MORALS.+ 

One of the best books of instruction on religious matters that 
has ever come to our hands, invaluable to the teacher and ad- 
vanced students of Christian doctrine. Cardinal Gibbons’s letter 
of commendation, in which he says, “though unpretentious in 
size, is comprehensive in scope, embracing as it does the creeds 
and Sacraments of the church, and the moral law,” well describes 
the work. The table of contents is excellently arranged and 
complete. There is also a copious index at the end of the vol- 
ume, and, what will prove useful, a few pages of definition of 
terms. We congratulate the publishers on the typographical ex- 
cellence of the book. 

* Christopher Columbus and His Monument—Columbia, By J. M. Dickey. Chicago: 
Rand, McNally & Co. 


+ The Catholic Doctrine of Faith and Morals. By Very Rev. William Byrne, D.D., 
Vicar-General of the Archdiocese'of Boston. Boston: Cashman, Keating & Co. 1892: \ 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


‘THE Briggs heresy trial is developing some new and interest- 

ing features. Already are the lines being sharply drawn 
between the seminary which fathers Dr. Briggs, on the one hand, 
and the gentlemen of the prosecution, on the other. If Dr. 
Briggs is condemned of differing from Dr. Birch—no very great 
crime after all, for on strictly Protestant theory one man has 
just as much a right to his interpretation of Scripture as the 
other—the matter’ will be just as far from being settled as it 
ever was. The outcome of the trial probably will be the rend- 
ing intwain of the unity of the Presbyterian Church. Then as 
to which portion will last is a question of the “survival of the 
fittest.” 

In the meantime the publicity the trial has attained, and the 
questions so thoroughly discussed in it as to the authenticity of 
the Bible, are unsettling the faith of thousands who look to the 
Sacred Book for all the religion they have. 

It is in reality the great principle of Protestantism—the suf- 
ficiency of the Bible and the Bible alone as both a dogmatic and 
a moral teacher—that is on trial. Doubts in the minds of all 
who read and think are being thrown on the origin, authority, 
and genuineness of every book in the Bible. The props on 
which the whole fabric of Protestantism rests are being knocked 
away, one after the other. If Dr. Briggs only had the courage 
of his convictions, and would act as logically as he reasons, to- 
morrow he would apply at the study of some Catholic priest 


and ask for admission into the church. He reasons in this 
way: Some court of last appeal is necessary to settle infallibly 
disputes on vital points of belief. The Bible is so uncertain, 


even interpreted by higher criticism or enlightened conscience, 
that we cannot unerringly depend on it. There is only left, 
then, the church inspired by the Holy Spirit, which is estab- 
lished to teach all things whatsoever revealed and for all time. 
Thus he reasons; the next step is to do what so many great 
men, like Newman and Brownson and Hecker, have done before 
him—to submit to the guidance of the infallible church. 
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Apropos of this Scripture controversy, we wish to announce 
that in the February number there will be published a very able 
article on Scriptural inspiration from the pen of Father Ryder 
of the Oratory, the successor of Cardinal Newman, and one. of 
the ablest churchmen in England to-day. 

pee aime 

A remarkable article has just been published by Mivart in 
the Nineteenth Century on a topic of intense interest in our 
modern controversy, and although we do not wish to be under- 
stood as approving every one of his conclusions, yet we think 
that we do a service to the cause of Catholic truth by calling 
attention to it. 

Under the striking paradox of //appiness in Hell Mivart de- 
liberately, in the first place, closes the gates of hell (that is, the 
hell of the damned) as far as may be, and narrows the way 
thereto by insisting on the teaching of Catholic theologians in 
regard to the destiny of unbaptized children and of those in- 
fants of larger growth, the untutored savages, and by a very 
liberal interpretation of the ‘“ baptism of desire” he keeps still 
others out from the exterior darkness. Then he proceeds to 
strictly interpret the conditions necessary for a hell-deserving 
mortal sin—the full knowledge, the free deliberation, and the 
plenary consent. In this way, leaning on Catholic theology, he 
succeeds in closing the door against a very large portion of the 
human race. Then, with a strong plea for mercy, he amelio- 
rates the condition of the portion who are condemned. He con- 
tends that heredity and environment, and the necessities of life 
to some extent, diminish the malice of grievous sins and there- 
fore their punishment, and that what pana sensus there may be 
inflicted will mitigate until existence will be in a sense tolerable 
and certainly be more desirable than annihilation. 

However, in so short a space we cannot give anything like 
a full synopsis of the article. But the point is, it is an ade- 
quate answer to all those, and they are not a few, who find 
what they think is the teaching of the church on the doctrine 
of hell a stumbling-block to their faith. 

The Convention of the Apostolate of the Press, held this 
time last year, is not called again because the Catholic Summer- 
School affords a better opportunity, considering time and place, 
for the proper discussion of its aims and methods. The Sum- 
mer-School offers a larger field for the development of the 
ideas generated before and in the last Convention, and is in 
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many respects the ideal place for the next session of the Con- 


vention. 
_— Sa —— 


We present a very taking list of articles this month. Father 
7 D> 


Zahm’s paper on Pasteur will be read with intense interest by 
many who will be made aware that Pasteur, who has accom- 
plished as much for science as any man living, is a sincerely 
earnest and devout Catholic. The paper is an exhaustive survey 
of his life’s work, and gives in detail the various conquests he 
has made in the world of the infinitely little. 

The Nazareth article appeals to a large clientelle in the 
South-west and elsewhere who have known or have come under 
the influence of the Sisters of Nazareth. 

Next month we shall have a beautifully illustrated article on 
Maryville, one of the noted convents of the Ladies of the Sa- 


cred Heart. 
+> 


The article on Frébel will serve to increase the enthusiasm 
already manifesting itself in so many quarters for the kinder- 
garten system. This series of articles on educators and their 
methods next month will include a paper on Overberg, the great 


Normal educator. 
oe 


The Archbishops have sent out a strong letter urging interest 
in the Educational Exhibit at the World’s Fair, saying that as 
long as the work has been undertaken it ought to be carried to 
perfection, that to the thousands who will attend the Fair the 
exhibit of the Catholic schools will not only be a measure of the 
zeal and interest Catholics have shown for this work, but it will 
be evidence of the wonderful success that has attended their ef- 
forts. In order to fitly carry out the work planned donations 
may be sent to Right Rev. J. L. Spalding, Thirty-fifth Street and 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO READING CIRCLES, LISTS OF BOOKS, 
ETC., SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, NO, 
415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


ro LA, the generous patroness ol Columbus, has claims on the women of 


America not yet discovered by the National Board of Lady Managers in 
charge of the Woman’s Building at the World’s Columbian Exposition. Very 
luctantly we make this statement, which is based on information communicated 
tousin letters from Chicago and elsewhere. For five days these managers dis- 
cussed many topics, yet the official report of this long session contains no men- 
tion of the name of Isabella. Mrs. Potter Palmer, in her official address at the 
dedication, declared that no organization comparable to this Board of Lady. 
Managers—of which she is president—*‘has ever before existed among women. 
[tis official, acting under government authority and sustained by government 
funds It is so far-reachi g that it encircles the globe. Without touching upon 
politics, suffrage, other irrelevant issues, this unique organization of women 
for women will devote itself to the promotion of their industrial interests. It will 
iddress itself to the formation of a public sentiment which will favor woman’s 
industrial equality and her receiving just compensation for services rendered.” 
No plan was made known in this address by a woman and for women especially 
by which to render “ just compensation for services” to the glorious Queen of 
Spain We are informed that a remonstrance sent to the Board of Lady Mana- 
vers from New York has elicited a most unsatisfactory reply. Che women of 
blic honor to Isabella 


\merica cannot accept the responsibility of denying pu 


On behalf of the inte llig 


ircles, we had hoped to be able to get a definite assurance that Isabella would 


ent women members of numerous Catholic Reading 


be allowed at the World’s Exposition to share with Columbus the honors of his 
great discovery. We are unwilling tothink that a “ unique organization of women 
for women” can be tainted with feminine ingratitude or historical ignorance of a 
most persistent type. No reasonable objection can be found for excluding Isa- 
bella from public and prominent recognition at an exposition intended to honor all 
the great personages associated with the discovery of America. If any defence 
is needed of the claims of Isabella, the loyal friends of her own sex in the United 
States should not remain silent. Nothing less than national honor is due to the 
co-discoverer of America. The official board which alone can secure this na- 
tional honor to one of the noblest of their sex, cannot escape just censure if the 
power delegated for a useful purpose be displayed in gratifying any unlovely 


traits of human nature. 


The secretary of the Committee of One Hundred, Commissioner Wahle, was 
applauded to the echo by distinguished representatives of all creeds in New York 


when he said: 
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“Let us pause fora moment to gazé upon that noble woman through whose 
generosity and faith this country was discovered. The Genoese dreamer would 
never have found ears to listen to his appeals save through the mystic ties of his 
church, save through. the brotherhood in God which prompted men to deeds of 
martyrdom, which made crusaders, and which urged this woman to rob herself 
of the riches which were hers that Columbus might sail to find treasures to bring 
to her Redeemer’s feet. Deeply reverent do we stand before that wonderful 
faith, humbly do we bow before the discipline and wonderful fraternity of that 
church which brought queen and pauper together, and gave to civilization a new 
world. Such is the story of the sailing of Columbus. No sordid gains, no sel- 
fish motive dwelt within the heart of that great queen. Deeply thankful for the 
victory of the Spaniards over the Moors, she hoped to find a fitting tribute to 
her God. Her mission was to civilize, her object was to dispel the gloom of 
heathenism. Among all bright pages of woman’s history that upon which the 
name of the great Queen Isabella is inscribed is the brightest, because of her no- 
ble devotion to her faith, because of the sacritices she made to accomplish the end 
she believed could be, because of the nobility which prompted the powerful 
Queen of Castile to sit with the beggar, the enthusiast, Columbus, to bid him 
adieu at Palos wharf.” 


tude assembled at the Columbian celebration 





In presence of the vast m 
in Brooklyn Rev. E. W. McCarthy delivered this beautiful tribute to Isabella: 


“While thanking God and praising Columbus, we must not be unmindful of 
Isabella, It is one of the pathetic and pleasing features of this great event that it 
had as its patroness this illustrious queen. She is described as being one of the 
purest and most beautiful characters in all history. Majestic in her bearing, 
affable in her manner, she combined many of the stronger characteristics of man 
with the qualities of woman. Isabella, it would seem, had been inclined from the 
beginning to favor Columbus, against the advice of her councillors. Her brave 
spirit was attracted by the enterprise and her good heart longed for the spread of 


Christianity. When we think of the almost fabulous character of the promises of 








Columbus, the state of the scientific mind at the time, the pronounced opposition 
of the great majority of the learned men around her, and the impoverished con- 
dition of her treasury, we appreciate Isabella’s great mental grasp and nobleness 
of soul, as she rises above all these influences and gives her name, her enthusiasm, 
and her wealth to the unpopular . Undaunted by the coldness, if not un- 
friendliness, of Ferdinand towar it, she boldly stood out alone and said, ‘I un- 
dertake it for my own crown of Castile.’ Like the daughter of Pharao, who lifted 
the helpless infant fron er’s bank, and protected it and supported it until 
: 


of the down-trodden Israelites who conducted then 
la took from the brink of despair, 
r Moses, and by her royal generosity enabled him 


it grew to be the great le 
across the desert to the 
in utter hel; 
to lead the way across the waste of waters for the poor and the oppressed and 
i} et. wor 7 y f nt ‘ ] + ocr 
the liberty-loving people of every country and all time to this larger land of brigh- 
ter promise. Womanhood has done much for humanity. The history of the hu- 
man race is a story of woman's noble self-sacrifice and unappreciated work. 


ed land, so Isabel 








t} 





slessness, 


Womanhood has rocked the cradle of the world and has taught its teachers, 
trained its heroes, and soothed its sorrows; has wept over its miseries, has been 
the sunshine of life; but look along the line of human effort to the beginning and 
you will fail to find of her sex one who has done more for the human family than 
the immortal Isabella of Castile. Her name will be in benediction as long as the 
imperishable glory of America. : 


“T cannot help rejoicing not only because Isabella the Catholic stands spon- 
sor for the infant America, but also because Catholic France held in her friendly 
arms our own infant Republic when it was baptized on the battle-fields of the 
Revolution, 

_ “First, then, we should sing a Te Deum in praise of him who in the begin- 
ning said, ‘Let the dry land appear.’ Then, looking back tothe event over which 
we rejoice, we see Columbus and Isabella standing hand-in-hand, and above them 
God, his hands extended over both. Columbus, clad in the richness of nature’s 
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royal gifts; Isabella, robed in the splendors of the best type of monarchy. Co- 
lumbus—risen from the common people—a nobleman of nature; Isabella, a beau- 
tiful outgrowth of the purest aristocracy. Columbus representing the royalty of 
the New World, Isabella the royalty of ihe Old, with hands joined in enduring 
friendship, while God blesses them both.” 


* * * 


Members of Reading Circles devoted to the study of history will read with 
interest the following letter, written evidently with a desire to arouse enthusiasm 
for our Catholic pioneers in America: 


“ The universal history of the church, her world-wide work, is so vast a field 
that Catholic Reading Circles can do no more than hastily travel over it. Then 
it is remote—covering a past of far-reaching antiquity. Our Catholic history, 
the wonderful growth of the faith, the transplanting of an old faith to new fields, 
is so near us in time, so close in location, that we cannot but beinterested. Yet, 
while American Catholic history is limited in time and place, it is cosmopolitan in 
the elements that compose it. The wonderful commingling of nations, the culture 
and experience of the missionaries who founded the church, furnish abundant ma- 
terial for study. So, I should say to all Catholic Reading Circles: study your own 
history of America. Bring the enthusiasm of youth to the investigation of the 
works of men and women who trod the same land we now inhabit, and looked on 
the same mountains and rivers. We enjoy our comfortable churches—they wor- 
shipped in the wild forests. It is the very romance of history, the founding of our 
faith in this new world, whether you take the States of the North, with their phleg- 
matic Dutch settlers; Canada and the West, with their fiery-hearted French; the 
southern Colonies and California, with their courtly Spanish conquerors, it is all a 
wonderful, fascinating story, and full of those elements of adventure, danger, and 
final triumph that work the magic of fiction. No writers of romance conceived 
greater perils for their heroes than these same men—real men—suffered. It is a 
wonderful story, one to fascinate the mind, uplift the purpose, strengthen the faith 
of a comfort-loving age, and renew our gratitude for the great inheritance won 
for us by our fearless Catholic ancestors. 

“In New York State the martyrdom of Father Jogues and his companions; 
in Virginia the slaying of Father Segura’s litle band. Here the tomahawk flour- 
ishes with as grand a gleam as in any novel; but its red stains are the blessed 
blood-drops of martyrs. Even the scalping, that cruel act of every Indian trage- 
dy, is not wanting. Mark the distinction between these real tragedies and the 
mock-heroic pictures of savage life in fiction. These men of our faith, who suf- 
fered unto death, were not impelled by the vulgar greed of the trader and the In- 
dian-fighter to go into the red man’s territory. They were not rough pioneers 
building up fortune in the new land. They represented exquisite refinement, 
high intellect, and nobility of purpose. Generations of culture in the old-world 
civilization alone could produce such types. Read the letters they wrote—quaint 
as they seem to us now—in the flowing French, the courteous Spanish, the cordial 
English of Celt or Saxon, and contrast their natural dignity with the bombast of 
Indian or pioneer fiction. 

“ These men, cavaliers of France, hidalgos of Spain, noblemen of England 
and Ireland, priests and laymen, came from colleges and centres of culture to 
live simple, rough lives among the savages. With the grand gifts of faith they 
left, too, the impress of that gentler, fuller life they had forsaken. 

“ Forgive me if I have too long detained you dwelling on the picture revealed 
to us through the doors of our own native Catholic history. The beauty of the 
opening, ever-widening panorama must be my excuse; and the ideal it suggests 
will atone for the weakness of my description. To enjoy it at its best one must 
open wide the door. Having furnished some faint outline of the pleasure and 
profit in store for the Catholic clubs who follow invigorating excursions into our 
own past, it may not be amiss to add a few practical hints. Intellectual pursuits, 
whether begun in the solitude of one’s own study or with pleasant, sympathetic 
stimulus of fellow-workers, are enjoyable in proportion to their earnestness and 
thoroughness. No half-hearted mental exertion brings any compensation ; it is a 
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weariness of spirit. So begin by being thoroughly interested in whatever sub- 
ject is taken up for the season’s work ; study it in all its details. Bring to bear 
all that touches on that line of thought. You will be surprised to find how much 
matter in the way of reference you can command when once your attention is 
fixed on a given subject. Books, newspaper and magazine articles will all seem 
to spring up everywhere with information to your hand. You will wonder at all 
that has been written on a subject that perhaps you have hardly ever before con- 
sidered. 

“If you have taken up the study of American Catholic history you can make 
it more local by studying the progress of the church in the State of New York. 
There is the settlement by the Dutch, the coming of the first missionaries, some 
account of the early dwellings, the topography of Manhattan Island, the manners 
and customs of the early settlers, the social enjoyments—music, dancing, meet- 
ings—the language spoken, wherein it differs from any spoken to-day, the laws that 
governed the people, the prevailing religion, the popular opinion, the forces that 
fostered or fettered the founding of Catholicity—all these could be studied, writ- 
ten about, or taught by extracts from the writers of those days. Should the his- 
tory of your own State seem so local and familiar as to be wanting in interest, 
there are the chronicles of the Southern States and California teeming with ro- 
mance and adventure, narratives of the early Florida and Mexican missions re- 
flecting the old world grace and chivalry. 

“For a general text-book there can be nothing better than Dr. Gilmary 
Shea’s invaluable work. Besides, there are numerous histories of the different 
States. Once launched on this subject we find no lack of charts to guide us into 
varied streams. We come back from the study, having looked into the dauntless 
faces of the storm-tossed pioneers of early American Catholicity, and we follow 
our own smooth way with stronger faith, greater gratitude, and higher resolu- 
tion. 

“M. E, HENRY-RUFFIN. 
** Mobile, Ala.” 
* ~ 

The John Boyle O’Reilly Reading Circle of Boston, of which Miss Katherine 
E. Conway is president, has organized a course of lectures in aid of its library and 
reading-room fund. It is a most hopeful sign of growing strength and influence 
when a Reading Circle can undertake to secure an audience for these distinguished 
lecturers : 

Rev. James A. Doonan, S.J., Boston College: “Garcia Moreno, the Martyred 
President of Ecuador.” 

George Parsons Lathrop, LL.D.: “ The Pole Star of American Literature.” 

Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, D.D., of Worcester, Mass.: “ The Irish Element in 
Modern English Literature.” 

All the lectures will be given in the new hall of the Knights of St. Rose, 
Worcester Street, Boston. The John Boyle O’Reilly Reading Circle was organ- 
ized in October, 1889, and is the oldest of the Boston Reading Circles. It has had 
three seasons of earnest work, during which the members have strengthened 
themselves not only in things intellectual, but in Catholic feeling and stead- 
fast enthusiasm for the present Catholic literary movement. The Circle has 
already the beginning of a good library, and its present enterprise is to add to this, 
and provide for itself a permanent reading-room. 


* * * 


We owe an apology to many of our correspondents for delay in answering 
their communications, as there is no salaried official to attend to such matters. 
Some of the questions asked require much time and research, and we are entirely 
dependent on volunteer service in our work for the diffusion of Catholic litera- 
ture. Here is a letter which shows the work is appreciated : 
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“| approve most heartily, as every Christian must, of the design of the Colum- 
bian Reading Union. To-day we need to spread our faith in printed form more 
than ever before. There are many who can be reached in this way—earnest, 
truth-seeking people who have never had an opportunity to read a Catholic book. 
Catholics, as a rule, are close-mouthed before non-Catholics, for fear of ridicule 
or of being misunderstood. In many cases the non-Catholic child is early taught 
that Catholics are ignorant idolaters, blind, led by the priests. If’ you have not 
already written Catholic tracts and distributed them, I would suggest that the ex- 
periment be tried. 
“Lucy AGNES HAYES. 
‘‘New Bedford, Mass.” 


Four of the Catholic Reading Circles of Brooklyn—the St. James, the Lough- 
lin, the Perboyre, and the Fransioli—formed a diocesan union Nov. 14, 1892, un- 
der the direction of Rev. W. E. Farrell. The members of the different Circles 
were well represented in the musical and literary programme prepared for the 
evening of Nov. 22. St. Peter’s orchestra rendered some choice selections, under 
the personal direction of Rev. John Canmer. The paper on Columbus by Mr. R. 
T. Rea was a noble tribute to the heroism and faith of the great discoverer. 
From the early history of America he gathered many proofs that long before a 
Puritan set foot on Plymouth Rock civilization had been established on this conti- 
nent by heroic Catholic pioneers and missionaries. 

The St. Scholastica Reading Circle of Albany held a meeting entirely devoted 
to Columbus. Many selections were read from the articles that have appeared in 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD. Besides the regular work appointed for the meetings 
this Circle has a home study for members. New features that have proved inter- 
esting are a summary of the news of the week and a review of the contents of 
some of the leading magazines. 

There is a demand for handy volumes bearing on the history of the middle 
ages. Here is a suggestion for publishers from one of our correspondents: “ There 
are four essays by Archbishop Spalding that I wish might be published in one 
small volume: JLzterature and the Arts in the Middle Ages; Literature and the 
Catholic Clergy; Schools and Universities in the Dark Ages; The Origin of 
Libraries in Ancient and Modern Times. Such a volume would be a treasure to 
Catholic teachers, and would also be a good antidote to some works that I could 
mention on the history of education.” 

The Notre Dame Reading Circle of Dayton, Ohio, is composed of young ladies 
formerly pupils of the Notre Dame Academy. Meetings are held twice a month. 
Rev. Father Neville attends one meeting each month, and gives the members a 
share in the benefits of his extensive reading. The Columbian programme sent to 
us from this Circle indicates a wide range of talent among the members. 


M. C, M. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Benziger Bros., New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago : 


How They Worked Their Way, and other Tales. By Maurice Francis 
Egan, LL.D. 


Spiritual Crumbs for Hungry Little Souls; or, Simple Instructions on the 
Virtues, for the Children of the Catholic Church. By Mary E. Richardson. 


Little Compliments of the Season, and other Tiny Rhymes for Tiny Readers, 
By Eleanor C. Donnelly. 

Pustet, Ratisbon, New York, and Cincinnati: 

Magister Choralis. A theoretical and practical Manual of Gregorian 
Chant, for the use of Clergy, Seminarists, Organists, Choir-masters. By 
Dr. F. X. Haberl. From the German by Right Rev. Dr. Donnelly. 

Side-Switches of the Short Line. Jointly by Rev. J. W. Dean Book, Can- 
nelton, Ind., and Rev. Thos. Jefferson Jenkins, St. Lawrence, Ky. 

H. L. Kilner & Co., Philadelphia : 

The Lost Lode. By Christian Reid. Stella’s Discipline. By F. X. L. 
Brentano’s, New York: 

Magnificat. Mllustrated by Frank M. Gregory. 

Life of Chopin. (Petite Library.) By Edward Francis. 
Chas. A. Rogers, Louisville, Ky. : 

The Columbian Celebration at St. Louis Bertrand. 
John A. Heilmann, Kansas City, Mo.: 

On the Mission in Missourz, 1857-1868. By Right Rev. John Joseph Hogan. 
J. W. Doré, London: 

Best Dressed Man. A Gossip on Manners and Modes. 
Cashman, Keating & Co., Boston: 

The Catholic Doctrine of Faith and Morals, gathered from Sacred Scripture, 
Decrees of Councils, and approved Catechisms. By Very Rev. William 
Byrne, D.D. 

Ginn & Co., Boston: 
A French Reader. By Rev. Alphonse Dufour, S.J. 
Geo. H. Ellis, Boston and New York: 

The Evolution of Christianity. By M.J. Savage. 

The Insight of Faith. By Henry Wilder Foote, Minister of King’s Chapel. 

Afterglow. By Frederic A. Hincley. 

“ Members of One Body.” Six Sermons. By Samuel McChord Crothers. 

Longmans, Green & Co., London and New York: 
The Church in Relation to Sceptics. A Conversational Guide to Eviden- 
tial Work. By Rev. Alex. J. Harrison, B.D. 
McMillan & Co., New York and London: 
Don Orsino. By F. Marion Crawford. 
Franz Kirchheim, Mainz: 

General-Register des “ Katholik”’ vom jahre 1821 bis 1889. Von Johannes 
Stillbauer. 

Chas. L. Webster & Co., New York: 


A Perplexed Philosopher. By Henry George. 














